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ABSTRACT 

These California stateguidelihes are intended as a 
resource^ for parents staff , and admihistratorsin assessing, _ 
identifying^ P^^ahnihg^ providing, evaluating, and improving' the 
quality and cost effectiveness of programs serving visually impaired 
students^ Chapters have the following titles and sample subtopics: 
(ll^Introduction^ (purpose, scope, and use of the guidelines); (2} 
""Identifying the Unique Educational Needs Related to a Visual 
Impairment** (communication and sociai/emotibneX needs, daily living 
skills, career and vpcatibnal heeds); (3) ^Assessing Uh^ 
Educational Needs? Eligibility for special educ^ 
of visually impaired students, assessment personnel^ variables 
affecting educational needs); 1^ and Providing Instruction 

and Services'* (concept development and academic needs, orientation 
and mobility instruction, daily living skills instruction^ materials 
and equipment, roiesand responsibilities of key individuals); and 
(5) ""Organizing and Supporting Instructibn and Sbrvices" 
(administrative roles and responsibilities^ placement in the least 
restrictive envirbhaeht, staff and supervision) .Seven appendices 
with information oh assessing_v School for the 

B.lind^_ state hospital programs, sources of funding, legal 
requirements, and technical assistance, as well as a glossary, 
complete the guide. (DB) 
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Legal Requirements for Publishing 



T hese guidelines have been developed pursuant to 
Education Code Sectidh 56136, which requires the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to: 

: : develop guidelines for each low-incidence disability area 
and provide technical assistance to parents, teachers, and 
administratdre rcgafdmg th 

lines. The guidelines shall clarify the identification, assess- 
!^ ent,_planning of, ajid the pfovisibn of specialized services 
to pupils with low-incidence disabilities. The superintendent 
shall consider the Sidelines when monitoring programs 

Section 56825: The adopted guidelines shail be promulgated 
for the purpose of establishing recommended guideUnes and 
shall not operate to impose minimum state requirements. 

Program sidelines, according Edumtion C^de 
Section 333G8.5, "shall be designed to serve as a model 
or example and shall not be prescriptive.^ These guide- 
lines have been developed cooperatively by teachers, 
parents, and administrators to serve as a model for pro- 
viding a quality, cdstH^ffective educa^^ 
impaired students that includes the requirements of state 
and federal '^ws^ Pertinent legal requirements are 
located in Appendix F: 
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major responsibility of the Departmeht of 
Education is to provide leadersBip and assis- 
tance to administrators, parents, and staff in 
^ their efforts to improve educational pro- 
grams for the visually impaired at the local leveL 
These guidelines have been developed by the Special 
Educatibn Division of the Department to assist adrrii 
istrators, staff, and parents in improving the identifi- 
cation and assessment of the visually impaired and the 
planning and provision of instruction and services to 
these students. 

Public education for visuaily impaired students in 
California has developed during more than jOO years, 
beginriLng with the establishment i_n 1860 of t_he Cali- 
fornia Schbbl for the Blind in San Francisco, The fu-st 
public school program for visually impaired students 
wa^ established in 1917; and the mtegration of stu- 
dents into regular school programs began in 1924, 
with the establishment of resource rooms for the visu- 
ally impaired in elementary and secondary schools. 
Hisidrically, California has been recognized as a 
leader in the educatibn bf visually impaired students 
tJirbugh the innovative efforts bf parents, staff, arid 
administrators: We believe that this document will 
assist those who are ^J>ntin^umg the efforts to meet 
federal and state legal requirements and to realize the 
dream of Helen Keller "that every blind child have an 
opportunity to receive a quality education/' 

Appreciation is extended for the contributions^ 
advice, arid assistance provided by the cbmriiittee 
members who helped to prepare these guidelines and 
to the others who are identified in the acknowledge 
m^nts. We are als6_ grateful for the suggestions^ and 
reactions from those who reviewed early drafts and to 
Jack Hazekamp, Special Education Consultant, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, who coordi- 
nated the development of these guidelines. 



SHIRLEY THORNTON 
Associate Superinlehdeht; 

and Director^ 

Special Education Division 
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CHAPTER ONE 




This introduction comairis a brief descri^^^^ of 
the pufppse of these guidelines and an exami- 
nation of their scope and use. Also included 
are a listing of the standards for meeting the 
unique education^ needs of visually impaired stu- 
dents and a descriptioh of the information contained 
in the appendixes. 



Purpose of the G uidelines 



The guidelines have brcn developed as a resdUrce 
for parents, staff, and adn'inistratdrs in assessing, 
identifying, planning, providing^ evaluating, and 
imprdving^the qUality^ arid cost effectiveness of pro- 
grams servirig visually impaired students. These guide- 
lines serve to: 

• EIanf3rtfie pi^^^ identification, assess- 
ment, planning, and provision of instructidn and 
services to meet the unique educatidrial rieeds of 
visuallj^ impaired students. 

• Provide infdnriatidri that will assist parents, staff, 
arid admiriistratdrs in evaluating, improving, and 
mairitairiirig quality programs. 

• Provide entena for the self-review and monitor- 
ing of programs serving visually impaired students. 

The standards discussed in this publicatidri have 
been established to serve as a mddel frariiewbrk of 
expectations for the ideritificatidri, assessment, plan- 
ning, evalUatidri, iriiprdveriierii, and provision of 
iristmctldn arid services for visuSly impaired stu- 
deritjs. This ddcumeht cohtmris guidelines to assist 
local pirograms in meeting these standards. 



Scope of the Guidelines 



These guidelinesTbcus bn_ the unique educational 
rieeds of visually impaired students. All iristructipri 
and services provided to those studerits mUst be 
planned and coordinated td meet their needs, Cloie 
cooperation and cddrdiriatidri ariidrig all agencies; 
prdgrams^ and individuals assessing and providing 
iristrUctidri arid services are the keys ta meeting these 
rie^s successfully arid to iriiprovirig local programs. 

The foUbwrig need areas are not included within 
the scope of this document unless they are affected by 
a student"^ visual impairment: 
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• Basic curriculum, courses of study, proficiency 
standards, aiid standards of behavior and disci- 
pline. (It is expected that the visually irripaired 
student should as much as possible meet the 
standards and expectations for all students.) 

• Needs resulting from ah additional disability or 
disabilities. (These heeds are so varied and com- 
plex that th^y should be determined, using a 
multidisciplinary approach.) 

• Dther special needs, including those served by 
these programs: bilingual; Education eohsblida- 
tion and Improvement Act,_(E6l A), Chapter I ; 
state compensatory education; gifted and talented 
(GATE); and migrant education. (These special 
needs are also complex^ and they iilay or may not 
be affected by a student's yisUal impairment, 
depending on the individual student.) Persons 
heeding more information about these programs 
may wish to contact the Department of Educa- 
tion for technical assistance. (See "Resources for 
Technical Assistance.**) 



Use of the Guidelines 



This dbcumeht was designed to be used in three 
major ways: 

: First, these guidelines can assist parehts,_stafT mem- 
bers, and adMnistratbrs to improve their efiectiveness 
in understahdihg and meeting the heeds of visually 
impaired students. Recbmmehded roles and responsi- 
bilities for parents, staff, and students appear in 
Chapter Four. Recommended roles and responsibili- 
ties for administrators are found in Chapter Five, 
These chapters include references to other sections in 
this pUblicatibh that may be particularly helpful to 
these key individuals. :: 

Second, these guidelines can serve as a tool fbr 
imprdvihg the effectiveness of programs in meeting 
the needs^ of is^isually impaired students and making 
maximum use of available resources. A discussion of 
program improvement, inciuding prograffi review and 
evaluation, is found in Chapter Five, 

Thirds these guidelines provide references for infor- 
mation and resources to assist parents, staff members, 
and administrators to improve both individual and 



pfdgfam effectiveness. The guidelines and the appen- 
dixes can be used for: 

• Obtaining basic infofmatibn and suggestions 
regarding the identification, assessment, and pro- 
visidh of ihstrUctidh and services to visUally 
impaired students 

• Reviewing pertinent legal requirements (Appen- 
dix F) 

• Identifying sources of funding and materials and 
equipment (Appendix E) 

• Using Idca^ state, and national resources (See 
"Resources for Technical Assistance.'') 



Standards for Meeiihg Bhique 
Educational Needs 



Standards for meeting the unique educational needs 
of visually impaired students are discussed in chapters 
three, four, and five. 

Standards iii Chapter Three 

In Chapter Three ihfdrmatidh relating to the fol- 
lowing standards is presented: 

• A program has procedures for locating and refer- 
ring students with visual impairments who may 
require special education^ including pdssible re- 
ferrals frdm the visidh screehing program, 

• The assessment of a student witli a suspected vis- 
ual impairment involves, wJiere apprbpriate, the 
following are^ relate^ to the stadent's disability: 
vision/ low vision, concept development and aca^ 
demic skills, communication skills, social and 
emotional skills, sensdry/motor skills^ orienta- 
tion and mobility skills^ daily living skills, and 
career and vocational skills. 

• The assessment of visually impaired students is 
ebhducfejd by personnel who are knowledgeable 
about the disability. _ ^ 

• The assessment report identifies the unique edu- 
cational needs of the student related to the visual 
impairment, including needs fdr specialized equip- 
ment and materials. 

• Those assessing visually impaired students cb^^ 
sider the variables that influence individual heeds. 
These include, but are not jimited to, variables 
related to a visually impaired student who: 
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members, and administrators to improve 
their effectiveness; 



Has multiple impairments 
Ih an infani or preschool age 
Is at the elementary or secondary level 
Has a congenital or adN eniitious visual impair- 
ment 

Has a varying degree of visual impairment 
Is functicnally blind or has low vision 
Has other special heeds 

Standards in Chapter Four 

In Chapter Four informatibri relating to the follow- 
ing standards is presented: 

• The assessed unique heeds of visually impaired 
sludehts forrh the foundation for developing the 
individualized education program (lEP), for pro- 
viding appropriate specialized insttuction and 
services, for providing materir^ls and equipment, 
and for developing curriculum in the following 
areas: 

Concept developmeat and academic needs 

Eommunication needs 

Social/emotional needs 

Sensory/ motorneeds 

Orientation and niobility needs 

Daily living skills needs 

Career and vocational education needs 

• The following key individuals who are involved 
in the identification, assessment, planning, or pro- 
vision of instruction, services, cr consultation to 
a visually impaired student understand the stu- 
dent's unique educational needs and possess the 
skills and abilities to carry but their roles and 
responsibilities in meeting these needs: 

Teacher of the visually impaired 

Classroom teacher (regular, special class, or 

resource specialist) 
Oriehtatibri and mbbility specialist 
Parent, guardian, or conservator 
Visually impaired student 
Eye specialist 

Regular or adapted physical education specialist 
Physical or occupational therapist 
School nUrse 
Program specialist 



Career and vocational education specialist 

Language, speech, and hearing specialist 

Counselor, psychologist, or social worker 

Transcriber 

Reader 

Aide 

Ancillary staff in residential programs 

• Coordiriatioji exists among all of the individuals 
involved in providing instruction and services to 
visually impaired students: 

Standards in Chapter Five 

In Chapter Five information relating to the follow- 
ing standards is presented: 

• Each program for visually impaired students 
pravides for the delivery of appropriate instruc- 
tion and services through a full range of program 
options provided, as necessary, on a regional 
basis. 

• Each visually impaired student is appropriately 
placed in the least restrictive erivirbrimerit, based 
on his or her educational needs. 

• Class size and caseloads of staff allow for priDvid- 
ihg specialized instruction and services, based on 
the educational needs of visually impaired stu- 
dents. 

• Each program provides qualified staff who haVe 
the skills and abilities tb cbriduct assessments and 
to prbvide instructibh and services that meet the 
edu atidnal needs of visually imjpaired students: 

• Appropriate staff development and parental edu- 
cation are provided, based on a needs assessment 
that reflects the unique educational needs of the 
visually impaired student. 

• Facilities are designed or modified tb enhance the 
prbvisibri bf ihstructibh arid services tb meet the 
uriique educatibrial needs bf visually impaired 
students. 

• Materials and equipment necessary to meet the 
unique educational needs of visually impaired 
students are provided, as indicated by the indi- 
yidualized education program. 

• Transpbrtatjbn for visually impaired students is 
suitable to the unique health and safety needs of 
visually impaired students. 
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• Each program serving visually impaired students 
has an ongoing process to evaluate its effective- 
ness and improve the identification, assessment^ 
planning, and provision of instruction and ser- 
vices to meet the unique educational needs of 
these students. 



Content of the Appendixes 

Ajppehdixes A through G p^ additional infor- 
mation and sources of assistance for the reader: 

Appendix A, "Self-review Guide," can assist par- 
ents, staff, and administrators in evaluating and 
improving the effectiveness of local programs in meet- 
ing the standards presented in these chapters. The 
"Si?lf-review Guide" can be used to: 

• Conduct an internal or external review of the 
program. 

• Identify areas arid establish goals for pirbgram 
iiriprbA^emenL 

• Identify possible topics for local evajuation studies. 

• Identify needs for technical assistance. 

Appendix B, "Assessing Vision /Low Vision," con- 
tains information about the range of visual iriipair- 
ments, functional vision assessmerit, arid assessriierit 
by a qualified eye specialist. Sample forms in this 
appendix are "Registration of Visually Handicapped 
Students, as of January 2, 19—" "Eye Report for 
Children with Visual Problfims," "Preferred Visual 



Acuity Notations," "Educationaily Qrierited Visibri 
Report," and a "Functional Visibri Checklist Surii- 
mary Sheet." 

■ Apperidix C contains information about the Cali- 
fornia S^ihool for the Blind in Fremont, including the 
r^ferralprocess and residential policy: 

Appendix D provides a description of state hospital 
programs in California. The purpose of the programs, 
referral procedures, and the resideritial pblicy are 
presented. 

Appendix^E presents legislative provisions for fund- 
ing^ progranr options for students with visual impair- 
ments, funding sources for low vision assessments and 
low vision aids, and funding for and sburces bf rtiate- 
rials and equipment, 

Apperidix E contains pertinent sections from the 
Education Code and Calif ornia Administrative Code, 
Title 5, that apply to the content of this publication. 
The purpose of this appendix is to give readers ari 
opportunity to review key legal requireriierits that 
relate to thi? educatibri bf visUally iriipaired students. 

Appendix G "Resources for Technical Assistance" 
lists addresses and telephone numbers from the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Educatibri arid bther 
resbUrces iri Califbrriia arid riatibriwide. 

The glossary^ contains definitions for terminology 
used in educating visually impaired students that may 
be unfamiliar to some readers of this publication. 
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CHAPTER TWO 




a Yistial 




This chapter contains an examination of the 
unique educational needs of visually impaired 
students. This information can be Used for 
assessing a student with a visual impairment 
(see Chapter Three) as well as for planning and pro- 
viding instruction and services to meet the assessed 
needs (see Chapter Four) in the following areas: con- 
cept development and academic skills, communica- 
tion skills, social/emotional skiUs, sensory/ motor ^ 
skills, orientation and mobility skills, daily living 
skills, and career and vocational skills. The informa- 
tion about unique educational needs identified in this 
chapter will provide valuable assistance for the indi- 
vidualized education program (lEP) team as well as 
for those implementing the lEP: 



Cohcept Development and Acade mic Needs 



Since a visual impairment will often impede the 
development of students' visual concepts and learning 
in academic subject areas, special concept develop- 
ment and academic skills, such as listening and study 
skijls, will often be needed. 

Concept development and academic needs that 
should be addressed include: 

• Peveloping a good sense of body image 

• Uriderstandirig the following concepts: laterality, 
time, position, direction, size, shape, association, 
discrimination, sequence, quantity, sensations, 
emotions, actions, colors (to the best visual abil- 
ity), matching, and classifying 

• Developing listening skills appropriate to the 
level of the student's fUrictibhing, including the 
development of auditory reception, discrimiha- 
tibri, memory, sequencing, closure, and associa- 
tion skills 

• Developing auditory comp;ehension and analysis 
skills appropriate to the level of the student V» 
functioning, such as the development of the abil- 
ity to summarize; classify; cbmpare; recognize 
cause and effect; predict outcomes; visualize; 
Understand character; understand setting; recog- 
nize feelings; recognize climax, foreshadowing, 
and purpose; and distinguish fact from opinion 

• Becoming familiar with the format of, and knbw- 
ing how to use, reference materials in the stu- 
dent's primary reading medium 



'Sec the Glossary for an explanation of this term. 
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• Being able to interpret accurately maps, charts, 
graphs, models, and tables 

• Developing skills forhotetakihg during a lesson 

• Beveloping skills for notetaking from material 
originally intended for print; e.g., recorded or 
inaterial read aloud by a reader 

• Developing the ability to organize notes and 
other study materials 

• Developing the ability to organize one's time 

• Developingthe abiUty id select and use a reader 

• Being able to acquire materials in the appropriate 
reading medium; e;g:, braille or large type 



CommunicatiDn Needs 



A student with a visual impairment will usually 
require alternative modes for instruction in reading 
and writing. He or she will need special skills in using 
altv^rriative strategies and specialized equipment and 
materials to communicate effectively. 

Cbmmujiication needs that should be addressed 
where approjiriate include: 

• Being skilled in reading, using appropriate modes 
(braille, print,^^or recorded form) for such pur- 
poses as gaining academic information and pur- 
suing personal and recreational interests 

• Develbpirig skill in vvriting for personal heeds, 
using apprdpriate modes (braille, print, typewrit- 
ihg, recording and/or handwriting) for such pur- 
poses as notetaking, recording phone numbers 
and addresses, taking messages, and recording 
travel directions and personal notes 

• Being prdficient in typing 

• Being able to write dne^s dwh signature legibly 

• Being able to operate basic cdmmunicatidn equip- 
ment, such as radios, talking book machines, 
reel-to-reel tape recorders, cassette recorders, and 
phonographs 

• Being cognizant of, and able to use, appropriate 
special devices for reading arid writirig, such as 
slates arid styli, prescribed dptical aids, closed- 
circuit television systeriis, talking eomjjuters,^ read- 
ing machines, and other electronic equipment 

• Being cognizant of, and able to use, appropriate 
special devices for mathematics and science, 



iricludirig the abacus, the talking calculator, paper- 
less braillers, specialized measuring equipment, 
and the talking computer 



SGci ai/Emot ionai Needs 

A visual imj)airment often affects a student's self- 
concept, observation of behavior in social situations, 
involvement in recreational activities, and sexuality. 
The visually impaired student will, therefore, have 
special rieeds for socializatibiu affective educatiori, 
recreation, and sex education. These students will also 
need to learn to deal with the psychological implica- 
tions of the visual impairment: 

Socialization 

Socialization needs that should be addressed include: 

• IJriderstaridirig arid displayirig acceptable sdcial 
behavior appropriate to a variety df group situa- 
tions 

• Being able to discrirhinate hetvveeh those behav- 
iors that are socially unacceptable in public yet 
acceptable in private 

• Understanding and exhibiting appropriate asset- 
tiveriess techriiques iri a variety df situations 

• Being aware of and usirig apprdpriate verbal 
cdmmuhicatidn techniques; e.g., vdice volume 
and ihtonatioh 

• Being aware of and using appropriate nonverbal 
communication techniques: e.g., gestures, eye 
contact, raised head, and facial expressions 

• Beirig aware df arid being able td cdritfdl bddy 
pdsture, riidveriierit^ arid physical riiaririerisms iri 
an acceptable, cddrdinatedmanner 

• Being aware of and using proper manners in eat- 
ing and other social situations 

• Being able to make introductions properly and 
demonstrate appropriate conversational skills 

• Beirig prepared td cdntribute cdristructively td 
grdup activities arid sdciaj >ituatidris 

• Being aware of appropriate social distances for 
various eommunieation situations 

• Being aware of dress codes for specific groups 
and occasions and dressing appropriately for 
one's age and situation 
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A studertt with a visual Impairment will usu- 
ally require alternative modes for ihstructibh 
in reading and writing. 



• Being aware of the stages of the lift cycle 

• Hayihg knowledge of the reproductive process in 
a variety of living things 

• Bemg aware of the factors that influence the 
growth of one's body 

• Being aware of the biological and emoiional 
changes that occur in human males and females 
during puberty 

• Uriderstahdihg that differences occur in the rate 
of maturity of ah individual's body 

• Being JcDOwledgeabje about a^ groom- 
ing and personal hygiene techniques 

• Being able verbany and tactilely, with the use of 
models, to identify human male and female body 
parts and organs of the reproductive system, 
Using correct terminology 

• Being able to use correct termihblbgy to explain 
how sexual intercourse and human fertilization 
occur _ 

• Being aware of the changes in the human female 
body during pregnancy and the developmental 
process of the growth of the fetUs 

• Bein^ aware of the birth process and possible 
cbmplicatibhs 

• Being knowledgeable cbheernihg the factors that 
should Be cohsidcred during pregnancy to increase 
chances of delivering a healthy baby 

• Being knowledgeable about appropriate child 
care procedures and adaptations that rtiay be 
necessary for a visually impaired parent throUgh 
contact with real infants and children 

• Being knowledgeable about available Farhily plah- 
hihgoptibhs 

• Being aware of the common types of veneral dis- 
eases, their symptoms, consequences, and treat- 
ments 

• Being aware of appropriate dating and social 
mores to be Used with the opposite sex; e.g., flirt- 
ing or asking sbmebhe for a date or tb dance 

• Being aware bf the vari^ousty^^^^^ of interpersonal 
relationships one can have with members of the 
opposite sex 

• Being aware of verbal and nonverbal communi- 
cations that relay sexual messages to others; e.g., 
the use of body language 
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• Being knowledgeable about alternatives available 
for rape prevention and appropriate safety pre- 
cautions 

• Uhderstahdihg thai there are individuals with dif- 
ferent types of sexual preferences 

• Being knowledgeable about the genetic factors 
related to some visuaj impairments that one 
should consider before having children and being 
aware of available genetic counseling 

• Being aware bf the responsibilit[es associated 
with premarital sexua! relations, marriage, and 
parenthood 

• Being able tb express and discuss any concerns 
related to one's visual impairment and relations 
with the opposite sex; e.g., dependency, not being 
able to drive, financial concerns^ and genetic 
factors 

Psychological Implications 

Hbw well_a stud^ent understands and accepts his or 
her visual impairment can be determined by address- 
ing the needs in this area, including: 

• Being able to recognize that one has a visual 
impairment 

• Being knowledgeable about one's own eye condi- 
tion 

• Being able to explain one's eye condition to 
others 

• Uhderstahdihg the vision process 

• Underetanding and accepting any physical limita- 
tions caused by the visual impairment 

• Understanding how low vision aids can assist in 
improving visual abilities and accepting the use 
of apprbpriate low vision aids 

• Accepting the use of alternative techniques and 
apparatuses for obtaining sensor/ information, 
where appropriate; e.g., use of braille, tapes, and 
the long cane 

• Being knowiegeabre about personal eye care; e.g., 
medications^ hygiene, iegUlar eye exams, and low 
visiori assessments 

• Having realistic knowledge of current research in 
the field of visual impairment 

17 
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The visually irtipairecl student will heed 
special skills to understand and become 
oriented to the environment. 



Affective Education 

Affective education needs that should be addressed 
include: 

• Recognizing that each person is unique and dif- 
ferent from every olher person 

• Understanding that a visualiy impaired person 
has all of the same emotions :is everyone else 

• Being able to identify one's fev-lings 

• Being able to express one's feelings to others 
directly and in a socially acceptable manner 

• Having feelings of self-worth and well-being 

• Recognizing one's own strengths and weaknesses 
in a realistic manner 

• Acknowledgihg both positive and negative feel- 
ings in oneself and in others and understanding 
that both types of feelings are legitimate 

• Being able to identify one's likes arid dislikes 

• Being able to uriderstand arid recognize teasirig 
arid developing aiJpropriate ways of handling it 

• Being aware ofalternative ways to respond to the 
feelings and behavior of others 

• Feeling that one is a valuable, contributiiig 
member of society 

• Being able to identify and Uriderstand a wide 
range of feelings in oneself arid in others; e.g., 
happiriess, guilty frustration, boredom, confu- 
sion, anger, embarrassment, and pride 

• Being aware that the way a person feels about 
himself or herself is reflected in the way he or she 
treats others 

• Being aware that each person must establish his 
or her own set of values arid live by therii 

• Beirig aware of the coricept of peer pressure and 
determining the appropriateness of conforming 
to peer pressure 

• Being able to identify and share feelings of inse- 
curity about his or her visual impairment in rela- 
tion to bein^ accepted by one's peers 

• Understanding the ways iri which brie cari become 
victiniized by others by allowirig them to make 
choices iri bne^ life 

• Uriderstandin| the long-range results of too much 
dependehee on others 

• Being aware of the connection between being in 
control of one's life and taking responsibility for 
what happens to one in life 
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• Beirig able ta feel comfortable asking for help 
frbrii others when it is appropriate 

• Understanding the difference between allowing 
others to help when it is not needed and deciding 
to ask for help when it is needed. 

Recreation 

Rccreatiohal needs that should be addressed 
include: 

• Being familiar with a variety of social and recrea- 
tional activities 

• Beirig able to participate iri a variety bf different 
recreatibrial activities with a group and on an 
iiidividual basis 

• Realizjhg that many options are involved in 
deciding how to spend one's leisure time 

• Learning to play indoor and outdoor games 
appropriately; e.g., ball, cards, and roller skating 

• Developing hobbies bf iridividual interest; e.g., 
arts, crafts, rriUsic, or collections 

• Being competent in several different recreational 
activities 

• Learning about popular spectator activities to 
enjoy attending them and to be able to discuss 
these topics appropriately 

• Being aware of bppbrtUriities for participation iri 
recreatiorial activities iri the rieighbbrhbod and in 
the cbmmuriity in addition to those designed spe- 
cifically for the visually impaired; e.g:, YMCA or 
YWGA, neighborhood parks and centers, scout- 
ing, and school clubs 

• Being aware of current recreational trends arid 
being able to participate where appropriate; e.g., 
cUrrerit dance steps or fad games 

Sex Education 

Sex education needs that should be addressed 
include: 

• Beirig able tb identify with his or her own gender 
and to be accepting of it 

• Recognizing that each human is a sexual entity 
and has certain characteristics associated with 
gender 

• Identifying sexual roles iri bUr society 

• Understanding what constitutes a family and the 
various roles of family members 

18 
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Sensory/ Motor Needs 

A visual impairment may affect one's gross arid firie 
riidtbr skills; alterriative serisory discriminatibri and 
serisbry iritegratibri skills; and abilities to develop 
appropriate posture, balance, strength^ and move- 
ment. The visually impaired student may need to 
develop special skills in these areas. 

Sensory/motor needs that should be addressed 
include the following: 

• Learning tb control the head, limbs^ and body for 
purposeful exploration and movement 

• Learning to sit, crawl, stand, and walk inde- 
pendehtly : 

• Learning to control the head and body while sit- 
ting, crawling, standing, and walking, exhibiting 
appropriate gait, stride, and marirterisms 

• Developing the ability to balance while stariding 
still arid while in mbtibri 

• Using gross motor skills, such as crawling, walk- 
ing, exploration for objects, negotiating stairs, 
negotiating depth changes, opening and closing 
doors, and pushing and pulling objects 

• Developing fine motbr skills, such as grasping 
arid releasirig objects, tUrriirig dbor handles, grasp- 
ing a carie, arid dialirig a phone 

• Develbping sufficient muscle relaxation and flex- 
ibility to pertorm basic daily living and mobility 
skills safely, efficiently, and gracefully 

• Developing sufficient strength, stamina, and endur- 
ance to complete necessary mobility, phyrical 
educatibri, arid daily livirig skills tasks within the 
daily rbUtirie 

• Learning to identify, discriminate, and use var- 
ious textures and objects tactilejy and underfoot 

• Learning to identify, discriminate, track, and use 
continuous and intermittent auditory sources 
indoors and outdoors 

• Learning tb ideritify, discrimiriate, arid use var- 
ious kiriesthetic arid prbprioceptive sources in- 
dobrs arid butdoors, such as changes in tempera- 
ture, movement of air currents, or height of 
slopes and depth changes 

• Learning to identify, discriminate, and use var- 
ious olfactory sources indoors and outdoors 



Oriehtation and Mobility Needs 

A visual impairment usually affects how the student 
learns about and functions within the environment. 
The visually impaired student, therefore, will need 
special skills to understand and become oriented to 
the environment and to move, travel, arid play inde- 
pendently and safely within the eriviroriment, 

Orieritatibn arid riiobility needs that should be 
addressed include the follov/ing: 

• Developirig a cbriceptual Uriderstandirig of: 

Body image; e.g., planes, parts, laterality, and 

directionaHty in relation to objects and 

environmental features 
Concrete environmental concepts; e.g., grass, 

lawn, cement, wood, carpet, tile, tree, bush, 

and street 

Spatial cbricepts; e.g., far, near, close, high, 
low, abbve, below, facing, in front of, behind, 
beside, away from, next to, forward, back- 
ward;, sideways, and 90, 180, and 360 degree 
turns 

Compass direction concepts; e.g., north, sbUth, 
east, and west felatibriships, sides bf streets, 
riames bf corriers, arid relatibriships among 

_ changes iri direction 

Traffic arid traffic cohtroJ concepts; e:g., fast, 
slow, parallel, perpendicular, same direction, 
opposite direction, near side, and far side 

• Learriirig to crawl, stand, and walk independently 

• Learning to identify, discriminate, and track 
increasingly complex auditory, tactile, kinesthetic, 
or olfactory cues 

• Learning to travel independently at hbrile arid at 
various schbbl settings throughout brie's schobl 
career 

• Learning to control one's head and body to 
exhibit a comfortable and appropriate gait and 
stride 

• Learning to control the head and body to exhibit 
appropriate physical mannerisms while stariding 
stili, in motion, arid sitting 

• Learning appropriate trailing arid protective tech- 
niques and techniques for locating objects to 
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The visually impaired student will often heed 
special techniques to function as indepen- 
dently as possible. 



facilitate independent orientation and mobility at 
home and school 

• Learning to use appropriate sighted guide skills 
in all travel situations when needed, such as trav- 
eling in normal situations; going through narrow 
passages; being on ascending and descending 
stairways, bh escalators, ob erevatbrs, and out- 
doors; switching sides; seating oneself in chairs, 
in sof^, and at tables; and estabiishing and main- 
taming control of the sighted guide situation with 
familiar and unfamiliar guides 

• bearning to use residual vision and distance low 
vision aids, as appropriate, to the maximum 
extent possible for independent, safe orientation 
and mobility 

• Learning to use the long cane appropriately to 
supplement or replace visual travel skills (Skills 
to be acquired are basic grasp and hand and arm 
pbsitipri; touch technique; use of the cane at 
closed doorways and stairs and in congested 
areas ^nd in social situations; trailing techniques; 
and modified touch technique for location of 
drop-^offs; e.g., curbs or down staircases.) 

• Developih| a matunty level sufficient for under- 
standing the importance, dangers, responsibili- 
ties, and behavior appropriate for independent 
travel in increasingly sophisticated settings 

• teaming to become oriented and travel indepen- 
dently in residential and rural areas (Examples of 
skills are traveling along a residential sidewalk; 
traveling past driveways and walkways; locating 
cUrbs and wheelchair ramps; recovering from 
veering; crbssing^ residential streets; recbgn 
and recovering frorh a change_ in direction 
street crossings; using environmental tactile, a\ 
itory, kinesthetic, or olfactory cues, compa 
directions, maps, and spatial relationships fo; 
drientation and safe mobility in familiar rUral or 
residential areas;^ and becoming independently 
oriented to ah unfamiliar area.) 

• Developing an understanding of the services var- 
ious business establishments provide; for exam- 
ple^ grocery stores, department stores, post of- 
fices, and shopping malls 



• Learning the skills necessary to become driehted 
and td travel iridependehtly in light and major 
metropolitan business areas: 

Using traffic sounds to establish, maintain, or 
regain orientation and line of travel 

Traveling safely and appropriately on increas- 
ingly busy business area sidewalks 

Crossing independently intersectidns of four 
lanes or rndre cdntrdlled by traffic lights 

Exhibiting apprbpriate verbal and physical 
public behaviors 

Developing the ability to seek out and interact 
appropriately with the public for assistance 
in orientation or mobility as needed 

Learning to use community address systems as 
an aid td drientatibn 

Carrying identification anc'. emergency funds 

I when traveling 

Knowing whom to contact in case of emergency 

or disorientation 
Knowing how to locate and use a pay phone 

(dial or push-buttonj 
Learning to locate independently various des- 

tinatibnsih business areas 
Learning to travel safely in various retail and 

service establishments^ including independent 

travel dn escalatdrs arid elevatdrs 
Learning to carry but^ increasingly complex 

personal business transactions independently 
Understanding and being able td use public 

transit systeriis 
Learning to acquire information regarding 

products, services, or location of various 

stores and businesses by using the telephone, 

including storage df this iriformation for 

later referral 
Being able to recognize and safely travel past 

areas of road constructidn 
Being able to negotiate railroad track crossings 

independently 
Beirig able td travel independently within light 

br major metropolitan business areas at a 

level sufficient to carry out tasks necessary 

for basic survival 
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• Developing, if nonverbal, a feasible communica- 
tion system for acquiring information and cdm- 
municat'.ng needs 

• Learning to Use adaptive mobility aids, if neces- 
sary, such as wHieelchairs, walkers, braces, ortho- 
pedic canes, and so forth to provide for the max- 
imum amount of ihdepehdeht mobility possible 

• Learning to travel, if necessary, specific routes in 
limited areas to care for basic needs as indepen- 
dently as possible 



Dai ly Livin g Skills Ne eds 

Since a visual impairment affects the student's abil- 
ity to live independently, the visually impaired student 
will often need special techniques to function as inde- 
pendently as possible. Assessment arid instruction to 
provide needed daily living skills should include those 
needs as follows: 

Performing personal hygiene skills: 

• Performing basic personal hygiene tasks; e.g., toi- 
leting, care of teeth and hair, and bathing needs 

• Using personal service busiriesses to care for 
one's own rieeds and make appbiritments; e.^., 
barber or beauty shop (These activities are for 
students who are Beyond the basic skill level.) 

Performing dressing skills: 

• Dressirig arid uridressirig, iricludirig tying shoes 
arid fasteriirig buttons arid zippers 

• Selecting appropriate clothing and planning cloth- 
ing purchases 

Caring for one's own clothing: 

• Using techniques for clothing storage and identi- 
fication of colors and patterns and sorting laundry 
and using a washer and dryer 

• Using services such as shoe repair, performing 
minor repairs on clothing, and hemming arid 
ironirig clothing 

Practicing housekeeping skills: 

• Lbcatirig arid usirig hdUsekeepirig areas in the 
home, such as the kitchen, dining area, and bed- 
room; and assisting in basic upkeep, such as put- 
ting out trash and setting the table 



• Performing many basic housekeeping tasks, such 
as Vacuuming and schedulirig regular maintenance 

• Beirig able to riiake basic home repairs 

Preparing food: 

• Ideritifyirig kitchen appliances and perforniirig 
basic pouring, stirring, measuring, and spreading 
teehniques 

• Using kitchen equipment, such as a stove and 
oven, preparing and cooking menus, following 
recipes, and preparing complete meals 

Practicing eating skills: 

• Locating food on the plate 

• Usirig Uterisils properly; beirig familiar with pass- 
irig food, seryirij oneself at buffets, and using 
cafeterias; ordering food from restaurant menus; 
and understanding tipping 

Managing money: 

• Identifying and knowing coin equivalents 

• Handling money m public, planning a budget, 
using checking and savings accounts, and having 
one's own system for money management 

Practicing social cdmrilUnicatiori skills: 

• Conducting basic social interactions, including 
communicating needs 

• Cdnversing appropriately with familiar persons 
arid strarigers 

Practicing skills in telephone usage: 

• Ideritifyirig drie's dwn telephdrie riuriiber and 
placirig ari emergency call 

• Usirig directory assistance, usirig the telephone 
for personal and business calis, arranging for 
one's own telephone service, and displaying good 
telephone etiquette 

Practicing written communicatidn skills: 

• Understanding that written communication is 
used to convey informatidn and ideas 

• Using a sigriature, writirig persdrial arid business 
letters, usirig a systerii for recording information, 
and usirig basic office supplies correctly 

Understanding of changes in time: 

c Responding to a daily schedule; knowing events 
that occur during the daytime versus nighttime 
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• Knowing How to tell time and using eloeks and 
watches, fcnowing automatic time (weeks or 
months), scheduling one's own time, and keeping 
appointments 

Being able to organize: 

• Organizing systematically time, activities, and 
personal belongings 



Career and Vocational Needs 

To be successfully employed, the visually impaired 
student will often need guidance in selecting an 
appropriate career. Assessment and instrUctidn in 
career awareness and special vocational education 
skills, including adaptive skills, will often be heeded 
for an individual t^ be successful in that career. 

Soihe career and vocational needs that should be 
addressed incluric 

• Understanding oneself in terms of the character- 
istics and attributes that make Up one's individ- 
uality and recognizing one's Uniqueness as a per- 
son with a visual impairment 

• Understanding that a variety of life-styles is 
acceptable 

• Knowing the difference between work and play 
and when each is appropriate 

• Relating pfcient experiences to futu 

• Being familiar with jobs Held by one^s family mem- 
bers arid the jobs available in the school and the 
community, particularly jobs held by visually 
impaired persons 



• Being able to fill out a job application or giving 
the necessary information to another person 

• Being familiar with the development and Use of a 
resume 

• Kriowirig basic eriiplbyability skills, including 
getting to work on time 

• Knowing that money is a medium of exchange 
and related to work and developing concepts of 
financial management 

• developing competencies in the decision-making 
process 

• Knowing arid Using personal iriformation skills, 
iriclUding a legal signature 

• Uriderstandihg the impdrtahce of doing a job to 
the best of one's ability, of becoming employed to 
increase one's self-esteem, and of interacting 
appropriately with the supervisor 

• Maximizing one's capabilities iri mariUal skills, 
includirig basic tool subjects, with the goal of 
Usirig the harids to explore and control the 
eriviranriient 

• Experieheing hands-on work experiences through 
chores, pajd jobs on or off campus or after school 
(particularly in the private sector), or in simu- 
lated work environments 

• Participating in skill trairiirig at a job-entry level 
iri a Variety of experierices to assist in determining 
realistic dccUpational choices 

• Being able to serve as one's own advocate in 
obtaining necessary services, adaptations, and 
equipment needed for success on a job, during 
job training, or in college 
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CHAPTER THREE 



This chapter contains informatidh about the 
eligibility of Visually impaired students for 
special education and a discussion of the iden- 
tification of these students and an assessment 
of their Ujiique educational needs: Descriptions of the 
requirements for assessment personnel and of the vari- 
ables that affect the unique educational needs of the 
visually impaired also appear. 



Eligibility for Spe cial Education 

To be eligible for special edUcatibri, "a pupil has a 
visual impairment which, even with correction, adverse- 
ly affects a pupii's educational performance When 
an assessment of a student with a visual impairment 
determinesjhat he or she has educational needs that 
cannot be met without special education and related 
services, this student is provided with instruction, spe- 
cialized services and materials and equipment in accor- 
dance with His or her individualized education program 
(lEPJ. (See Appendix Ffor legal requirements ) 

The term v/jaaf//v impaired includes, for educa- 
tional purposes: 

• Functionally blind students (who rely basically 
on senses other than vision as their major chan- 
nels for learning) 

• Low vision students (who use vision as a major 
channel for learning) 

A visual impairment does not include visual percep- 
tual or visual motor dysfunction resulting solely from 
a^learhing disability. (See Appendix F for legal require- 
ments.) 



Idehtiflcatioh of Visually Impaired Stud ents 

How does the program ehsure that students with vis- 
ual impairments who may require special education 
are referred, including referrals from the vision screen- 
ing program? 

identifying a student's visual problems at an early 
age is important. Local procedures to find these stu- 
dents should include search activities, such as the fol- 
lowing, to locate and refer individuals suspected of 
having a visual impairment: 

[Cajifprnia Administm^ Code, Title 5, Education, Section 3030(d). 
(See Appendix F.) 
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• Cbordinatidn with the vision screening program 
(See "Resources for Technical^ssistance.'') 

• Activities to make staff members and parents 
a^are of signs that may indicate a student's visual 
impairment 

• Coordination with local eye specialists and other 
possible referral sources 



Assessment of Visually Impaired Students 

How does the program ensure that students with sus- 
pected yisudl irhpairrhehts are assessed, when appro- 
priafe, in the areas related to their disdbHity? 

To identify all the unique educational needs of a 
stttdent resulting from his or her visual impairment, 
those conducting the assessment must be sure that the 
initial comprehensive and ongoing assessments ad- 
dress, where appropriate, the areas that are included 
in Chapter Two. (See Appendix F for legal require- 
ments and Appendix B for information that will be 
helpful in assessing a student's vision/ low vision.) 

The paragraphs that follow present a discussion of 
the assessment of visually impaired students. 

Reports on Vision 

Tiie assessment should begin with the report of an 
examination by an ophthalmdlogist or optometrist. It 
is important to acquire as much infdrrriatidn from the 
eye specialist as possible. This information would he 
reported in the "Eye Report for Children with Visual 
Problems" or in the "Educationally Oriented Vision 
Report^" Sample copies of both of these forms can be 
found in Appendix B. 

The eye report should include: 

• Near and distant acuity, with and without best 
^ possible correction 

• Field of vision, including peripheral field 

• The etiology and prognosis of the visual impair- 
ment 

• The eye specialist's recbrrimendations for school 
personnel and parents^ including when the stu- 
dent should be reexamined 

For severely multiply impaired students whose vision 
may be difficult for an eye specialist to assess, infor- 
mation may be obtained from the eye specialist, from 



the student's pediatrician, or from other attending 
medical staff. Additional information could be db- 
tained through electrddiagndstic testing (e.g., visually 
evoked respdnse testing) arid a furictiorial vision 
assessriierit. 

the "Eye Report for Ghildreh with Visual Prob- 
lems" is also used as the basis for registering visually 
impaired students annually with the State Depart- 
ment of Education's Clearinghouse Depdsitdry fdr 
Handicapped Students, This registratidri provides for 
the use of materials, aids, and equipment produced by 
the American Printing House for the Blind: (See 
Apperidix E.) 

Low Vision 

For visually impaired students with residual vision, 
a low vision assessment is provided in accdrdance 
with the guideliries that are discussed in the para- 
graphs that follow (see Appendix F for legal require- 
ments): 

In the first step, a functional vision assessment is 
conducted by the teacher of the visually impaired, in 
coordination with the orientation and mobility spe- 
cialist, to determine the student's furictidnal visidri, 
(Appendix B contains more detailed infdrriiatiori arid 
a sample repdrt fdrrii.) Parents can also provide valu- 
able inforriiatidn on how the studerit uses his or her 
visidri. 

Tfie purposes of the functional vision assessment 
are toj^ 

1. Determirie what the visually impaired student 
sees functionally in a variety of educational 
situations. 

2. Indicate modifications required for visual effi- 
ciency, such as: 

a. Task modifications, including time require- 
merits 

b. Specialized instructional materials and equip- 
ment 

c. Desired seating, lighting, and physical arrange- 
ments 

3. Facilitate further assessment by an eye specialist, 
when necessary, 

4. Cdnipleriient the needed iriterdiscipliriary ex- 
change of iriforriiatiori between educators and 
eye specialists. 
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Good commuhieatioh skills Jre essential for 
a student to become successfully integrated 
into the school setting and later into society. 



In the second step, recommendations from the 
functional vision assessment report are made to the 
assessment team or lEP team regarding the possible 
heed for further assessment by a licensed optometrist 
or ophthalmologist who h^ training and expertise in 
low_ vision and who has available appropriate low 
vision aids and assessment equipment. (Appendix B 
contains more detailed information.) 

When the assessment of a student with residUal 
vision is to be discussed^ the assessmeiit or lEP team, 
or both, should include the individuals who eon- 
ducted the functional vision assessment: When a 
recommchdatibhjs made for further low vision assess- 
ment, the assessment or lEP team, or both, should 
include an individual knowiedgeabie about prescrip- 
tive low vision aids and additional low vision assess- 
ment. The information from the low vision assessment 
will be extremely useful in determining the needs of 
students in other areas related to the visual impairment. 

Concept Development and Academic Skills 

Althoagh assessment and instruction in the aca- 
demic sutyect areas are the major responsibiiities of 
the classroom teacher, the visually impaired students 
should be thoroughly assessed by the teacher of the 
visually impaired, in cobrdination with the classroom 
teacher, in academic areas, such as mathematics, read- 
ing^ and language arts (particularly spelling). Such 
assessments will not only provide valuable informa- 
tion about the level on which the student is perform- 
ing academicaiiy but will also provide the teacher of 
the visually impaired with an bppbttUriity to observe 
how the student fuhctibhs visually or tactually in aca- 
demic tasks. When an assessment indicates that a stu- 
dents' errors are the result of unique educational 
needs related to the visual impairment, intei-vention 
by the teacher of the visually impaired may be 
necessary. 

Vision is the major channel through which students 
perceive their ehyironmeht and the relationship of 
themselves and objects within it. Fuhctibnally blind 
and low vision students, therefore, often require 
appropriate instruction in concept development to 
progress from understanding concrete and functional 
levels of information to comprehending abstract levels 



of ihstnictibn. Assessment should, therefore, include 
the students' understanding of basic concepts: 

• Spatid _ 

• Temporal 

• Quantitative 

• Positional 

• Directionai 

• Sequential 

Because visually impaired students must rely on 
their auditbn' sense for learninj to a greater degree 
than do their sighted peers, an assessment of the stu- 
dents' listening skills should also be conducted^ includ- 
ing the students' auditory perception, comprehension, 
and skills of analysis 

Study skills should also be assessed, such as: 

• Using reference bbbfcs and materials 

• Interpreting maps^ charts, graphs, and models 

• Taking notes from both written materials and 
oral presentations 

• Keeping one's place 

• Tracking 

• Comprehending the "whole," based on observa- 
tions of the "parts" 

Commanication Skills 

iGood communication skills are essential for a stu- 
dent to become successfully integrated into the school 
setting and later into society. The assessment of cpm- 
mUnication skills for the visually impaired student 
shbUld begin with ah evaluation of the reading 
(braille, large print, print,^r aural) and writing (braille, 
prijit, cursive, or aural) modes being used by the stu- 
dent. The teacher of the visually impaired, with sug- 
gestions from the student when possible, should 
determine whether these modes are the most appro- 
priate for the student at that particular time br 
whether other (br additional) ones shbuld be intro- 
duced. 

(3hee thejtudeht's reading and writing modes have 
been determined^ the efficiency and accuracy with 
which th? student performs these tasks should be 
assessed to determine whether further instfuction is 
necessaiy to improve his or her technique, speed, 
or accuracy in these areas. 
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thraughout the assessment procesSi the 
teacher of ¥isua3ljf impaired students needs 
to be ihvoived in Identifying areas that 
should be addressed. 



In addition, the foilowing areas should be assessed 
where appropriate: 

9 Typing 

• Signature aiid cursive writing 

• Familiarity with basic communication equipment; 
e.g., talking book machines, tape recorders, read- 
ing machthes,jmd radios 

• The use of computers 

• The use of optical aids 

• Closed circuit television systems 
9 Slate aiid stylus 

• Abacus 

• Talking calculator 

• Other equipment speeiaHy designed or modified 
for visually impaired students 

Social and Emotional Skills 

The assessment of social and emotional skills for 
the visually impaired student encompasses socializa- 
tion skills, affective education^ recreation, human 
sexuality, aiid the psychological implicatibri of the 
visual impainrieht. Various formal and informal assess- 
ment methodologies exist thai the teacher of the visu- 
ally impaired is famiHar with and that are used to 
assess the skill levels in each of these areas. The devel- 
opment of positive social and emotional skills is essen- 
tial for students to function independently at home, at 
school, and as adults and to be effective in vocational 
arid iriterpersonal relationships. 

Sensory/ Motor Skills 

The development of sensoiy/ motor skills is essen- 
tial if students are to benefit from instruction in brieri- 
tatibri arid riibbility, daily living skills, prevbcatibrial 
arid vocatiorial skills, arid physical educa^^ 

Various formal and informal assessment ihethodol- 
dgies exist with which the teacher of the visually hand- 
icapped and the orientation and mobility specialist 
are familiar. 

Oriematibh Md Mbbiiity Skills 

The develbpriient of brientatibri and mobility skills 
is essential if the visually impaired student is to travel 
independently in various community settings. The 
needs of visually impaired students in this area are 
unique because vision loss requires these students to 



learn about their environment in a way that differs 
from a sighted student*s. An assessment should address 
how the visual impairment affects the studerit^s: 

• Uriderstaridirig of the physical environment arid 
space 

• Becoihihg oriented to different school and com- 
munity environments 

• Being able to travel b school and community environ- 
ments 

• Firidirig bpportUriities for unrestricted indepen- 
dent riioveriierit and play 

Daily Living Skills 

If students are to function independently at home 
and at school and as adults, the development of daily 
living skills is essential. An individuaPs ability to 
become independent will vaiy. The needs bf each stu- 
dent must be assessed arid iristrUctibri provided so that 
he or she has the bpporturiiiy to learn as mariy inde- 
periderit living skills as possible. 

Assessment^ of daily living skills often requires a 
careful task analysis of the skill being evaluated, since 
prerequisite learning may not have occurred. In addi- 
tion, a student*s level of ability in the assessed skill 
should be precisely specified iri terms bf the level of 
assistarice the studerit needs to complete the skill. 

Career and Vocational Skills 

Since employment should be viewed as an essential 
goal for each visually impaired student and the devel- 
opment of concepts ixi this area begins in early child- 
hbbd^ assessrrierit arid trairiirig must begin early arid 
progress through four seqUeritial stages^ awareness, 
explbratibri, preparation, and participation. 

Assessing and ad d ressihg_ t he need s in all of the 
other areas related to this disability are important, 
since these needs directly relate to the student^s ability 
to make a successful transition from school to the 
world bf wbrk. 

Assessriierit of career arid vbcatibrial education 
prograriis shbuld ih^clude prevocatibriai skills (includ- 
ing work habits, attitudes, arid motivatibh)» voca- 
tional mterests, and vocational skills. AssessmenJ^ of 
needs and training to meet these needs will be aimed 
at achieving skills necessary for a range of employ- 
ment possibilities. 
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Asse^iheiit Personnel 



How does the program ensure that assessment per- 
sonnel are kho wTedgeiabTe about visual impairment? 

_ To be knowledgeable about the disability of visual 
impairrheht, tfie persons conducting the assessment 
must: 

• Have the rieccssairy training and materials to 
assess cognitive, affective, social, and motor abil- 
ities onhe visually impaired student, 

• Be familiar with tests adapted for the visually 
impaired. 

• Be aware of the availability of large-print and 
braille assessment materials. 

Communication among persons conducting the 
SKsessment, including comments from the teacher of 
the visually impaired and recommendations from the 
parent and student, should precede the assessment in 
order to establish the most ef^ctive method of hon- 
discriminatory testing. Throughout the assessment 
process, the teacher of visually impaired students 
heeds to be involved in identifying areas that should 
be addressed, including, but not limited to: 

• Use of nondiscriminatory assessment instruments, 
as required by state and federal law 

• Need for additional testing time 

• Visual performance of the student 

• Low vision aids, if needed 

• Previous assessment 

• Lighting requirements 

• Print and picture size appropriate for the student 

• Best positioning of materials 

• Other assessment strategies 

• Motivatibri of students 

• Other special needs; for example, those of bilin- 
gual students 

Assessments must be administered by qualified indi- 
vidual so that the desired data and educatibnally 
relevant information are obtained. Assessment instru- 
ments that require more highly technical skills, such 
as tests of cognitive deyelopmeht, should be adminis- 
tered by a qualified school psycjiologist. This person 
should be a valuable source of information. Teachers 
can use informal assessment tools and administer^ 
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score, and interpret many of these instruments, pro- 
vided that the manual of directions is understood and 
carefully followed. The teacher of the visually impaired 
should be a valuable resource person: (See the section 
entitled "Resources for Technical Assistance" and 
Appendix F for legal requirements.) 



Assessment Report 

ffow does the program develop assessment reports 
thai identify a student's tmique educational needs 
related to the visual impairment, including needs for 
specialized equipment and materialsr 

The unique educational needs of each visually 
impaired student that have been identified in the 
assessment^ including heeds for materials and equip- 
ment, shall be included in the assessment report with 
other requirements. (See Appendix F for legal require- 
ments.) 

Assessment reports can assist in coordinating all of 
the assessment conducted by the multidiscipliriary 
team. The unique educational rieeds^ as well as the 
strengths identified in the reports, will provide valu- 
able irifdfmation, svhich should be used to develop or 
review a student's lEP. 



Variables Affecting Educatienal Needs 

How does the program's staff consider the variables 
that affect students' unique educational heeds when 
visually impaired studen ts are being assessed? 

When assessing the unique educational needs for 
each jtudent and_ providing instruction and services, 
one must consider the variables that influence indi- 
vidual needs. These include, but are not limited to^ 
variables related to a visually impaired student who: 

• Has a congenital or adventitious visual impair- 
ment 

• Has multiple impairments 

• Is ah infant or a preschool child 

• Is at the elementary or secondary level 

• Has a varying decree of visual impairment 

• Is functionally blind or has low vision 

• Has other special needs 
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Congenital or Adventidoas Visual Iropatrment 

The t^Tins cofjgenitai and adventitious identify the 
time of onset of a visuai impairment. A congenitally 
visually impaired student has had a visual impairment 
since birth arid gerierally has difficulty with concepts 
and skills that are visual in nature. An adventitiously 
visually impaired student has a visual impairment that 
acquired after birth and generally already has 
some visual concepts and skills, depending on the age 
of the child when the onset of the visual impairment 
occurred. This student may need to integrate and 
acquire new visual concepts arid rinay have needs relat- 
ing to his or her adjustriierit to the visual irifipairmerit. 

Students with Multlpie tnipairments 

The unique educational needs of visually impaired 
students with one or more additional impairments are 
diverse and complex. Those serving students with 
complex rieeds resultirig from rilultiple iitipairmerits 
should: 

• Use a multidisciplihary team approach in assess- 
ihg and providing instruction and services to 
meet these needs. 

• Coordinate assessment, as well as instruction and 
services, through ongoing communicatioii among 
all other persoririel serving the student, to ensure 
that all rieeds are riiet. 

infants and Preschbbl Children 

Visually impaired infants and preschool children 
have differentiated educational needs. Until these 
individuals have developed complex mental process- 
ing abilities, a difficult task without vision^ they are 
surrourided by sQurids, sriiells,^ arid serisory percep- 
tions that have little or rid riieanirig to them. 

Opportunities for learning, such as associations 
among sounds, shapes, and objects and their pur- 
poses—a process that often occurs incidentally with 
sighted children— must be directly provided. Because 
research shows that the first five years of a child^s life 
are the niost iriipbrtarit for develdpirig a fouridatiori 
for learriirig, special emphasis must be given to the 
infant and preschool child whose oppdrturiities to 
learn through visual observation are limited or non- 
existent: 



Assessriieht should include, but not be limited td: 

• Potential for delays in development and learning 
because of limited experiental opportunities in 
the foilowing areas: 

Sensory/ motor development 
Cbmitiunicatidri skills development 
Cdgriitive developmerit 
Daily livirig skills development 
Social/ emotional development, ihcludirig the 
development of self-concept and self-esteem 

• Acceptance of the family as the primary provider 
of experiential arid leafnirig activiti 

• Dppbjtunities for fariiily members to learn, from 
qualified pei^dhriel, the niariner in which they 
can assist their child's learhihg 

• Provision for the integration of concepts and the 
ability to generalize 

• Provision, through early and appropriate intro- 
ductidri to educational processes, for a smooth 
trarisitidri frdrii preschool services to elementary 
schddl services 

Eiementary and Secondary Students 

Elementary or secondary students need preparation 
for becoming as independent as possible, so that they 
may have access to the core curriculum. This section 
cdritairis a discussidri of how these students' rieeds cari 
be met td accomplish this gdal. 

Elementary stot/ems. Students in an elemehtary 
program may have needs described in the previous 
section, "Infants and Preschool Children," particu- 
larly if these students have developmental delays or 
have riot received rieeded iristructibri arid services at 
the infant br preschbbl level. Elemeritary students 
shduld be provided intensive iristructidri in basic skills 
that they heed td ftmction independently in the reg^^ 
iar classroom. Often, these students should be placed 
in a resource room for the visually impaired, particu- 
larly in the primary grades, to receive such instruc- 
tibri. (See Chapter Five for a discussion of placemeril 
iri the least restrictive erivirbrimerit.) 

Elementary students should receive instruction arid 
services that will prepare them for the secondary level, 
including career education and prevocational skills, 
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Elementary and secondary students need 
preparatibh for becbmihg as independent as 
possible, so that they may have access to the 
core curriculum. 



addressing courses of study, and meeting proficiency 
standards: These students also need instruction in 
accepting responsibility for their educational needs. 

Secondary students. Students in a secondary pro- 
gram should be encouraged to become increasingly 
responsible for their educational needs, including 
obtaining necessary adapted classroom materials and 
equipment and selecting and using readers. These stu- 
dents should receive instruction and services that 
focus on skills that will enable them to function inde- 
pendently as adults, particularly in career and voca- 
tional education skills: 

Secondary students should, to the extent possible, 
meet the requirements of the prescribed course of 
study and the proficiency standards for graduation. 
When appropriate, these students should use alterha- 
tive means (such as more time) or modes (such as 
large type or braille) to meet the profieiehey standards 
or differentiai standards, or both, as determined by 
the individualized education program team. 

The Nsture of the Visual Impairment 

A student's unique educational needs will be influ- 
enced by the cause of or type of vision loss as well as 
by the student's age when the onset of the visual 
impairment occurred^ 

• A student's visual status may be stable, jfluctuat- 
ing, slowly or rapidly deteriorating, or capable of 
improvement. 

• A student's visual impairment may range from a 
mild, moderate^ or severe impairment to func- 
tionally blind. (See Appendix B for a discussion 
of the kinds of visual impairments.) 



Fanctionaily Blind and Low Vision Students 

Functionally blind students will have needs related 
to using their other senses as primary channels for 
learning. Braille reading arid writirig are particularly 
important. Students should not rely solely on their 
minimal vision when it is hot efficient or effective for 
reading or writing. 

Low vision students will have needs related to using 
their residual vision as a primary channel for learning. 
The low vision assessment information will be particu- 
larly useful in identifying arid meeting these needs. 

Students with Other Special Needs 

Some students w^ill have other special needs that 
those eohdueting^assessments of these students should 
consider: Examples of students with other special 
needs are those who are bilingual, gifted, education- 
ally disadvantaged, at risk because of specialized 
health care needs, or living irt threatened home erivi- 
rgririierits or who are riieriibers of riiigrarit families. 
Those making assessments of students with other spe- 
cial heeds must work closely with staff from programs 
and agencies providing services to meet these needs. 
(See "Resources for Technical Assistance.") For exam- 
ple, when a bilingual visually impaired student is 
being assessed, the following should be considered: 

• pbtairiirig arid preparirijg materials iri the appro- 
priate language and medium 

• Providing ah interpreter when the teacher of the 
visually impaired or the orientation and mobility 
specialist is not bilingual 
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his chapter presents a discussioii on the unique 
educational needs ojf visually impaired students, 
the roles and respdnsibiiities of key individuals 
in meetini these needs, arid the coordination 
of iristfuctidri arid services to meet these heeds. 



Unique Educational Needs 

How does the program use the assessed unique educa- 
tionai needs of visugtt^^ impaired students to form the 
foundation for the following? 

• Deveioping the lEP, which includes, wheri appro- 
priate^ specialized services arid materials and equip- 
merit (See Appendix F for legal requirements.) 

• Providing appropriate instruction and services 
and rhajerials and equipment 

• Developing curriculum and implementation strate- 
gies to 'neet these needs 

Concept Development and Academic Needs 

For most visually impaired students, it is expected 
that information in the core cUrricUlUrii areas wiOe 
obtained as a part of iristructiori in the classroom. The 
classrobrri teacher should work closely with Both the 
visually impaired student and the teacher of the visu- 
ally impaired so that concepts that may be unfamiliar 
(e g:, contractjons of words in reading, braille mathe- 
matics, and columns) or visual demoristratidns (e.g., 
science experiments and exampres dri the chalkboard) 
do not sidw the integrated studerit's progress and abil- 
ity to keep Up with the rest of the class. If the visually 
impaired student also has a learning handicap, the 
riesources of a sjpeeialist in that area should also be 
used so that the student may perform to the maximum 
limits of his or her ability. 

Three areas in which a visually impaired student 
may require specialized iristrUctidr a'"e concept devel- 
dpmerit, Hsteriirig skills, and study skills. A discussion 
df these three areas follows: 

Concept development. The development of con- 
cepts in sighted children is based almost entirely on 
their visual observations of the world (identificatidri 
of objects, their reiationship td dbjects iri their erivi- 
ronment, and their concepts of the relationships 
among objects). Unless these relationships are specifi- 
cally taught, they cannot be totally understood by 
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students whose visual perceptidhs are distorted: A 
comprehehsive, sequential program of concept devel- 
bpmeht is necessary for most visually impaired chil- 
dren before they can be expected to develop abstract 
thinking skills. 

Hstehihg skiUs. Functionally blind and low vision 
individuals do not automatically develop better listen- 
ing skills; these must be systematically taught and 
practiced. The development of good listening skills 
does not stop with work in auditory perceptibh skills 
but extends to the development of auditory compre- 
hensibri, analysis, and memory skills. Good listening 
skills will be needed by the student to interpret the 
environment when: 

• The student works in the regular classroom. 

• Books are read to the student (by a reader or on 
tape). 

• Aji older student tries to retain the maximum 
amount of information from lectures. 

Study skUis, The study techniques Used by visually 
impaired students are so different from those used by 
sighted students that study skills should be taught by a 
specialized teacher bf the visually impaired. The var- 
ibus formats used in referencc works, such as diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, and atlases, coupled with the dif- 
ficulty of tracking and keeping one's place in these 
bocks, demand that special attention be given to the 
development of these skills. 

Reading and ihterpretirig maps, charts, and graphs 
also require special techniques, whether the material is 
in braille or large print or is being read using an opti- 
cal aid. Also, visually impaired students need to devel- 
op rncthods to take notes while listening or reading 
and to organize notes and other materials in a media 
that they can use and to develop the skills that are 
needed to acquire and Use a reader. 

Cdmmiihrcatidh Ihstnictibh 

Without communication skills individuals cannot 
be fully independent and, therefore, must rely on oth- 
ers to assist them at home, at school, at work, and in 
society. For the visually impaired individual, dealing 
with information in a written form is particularly dif- 
ficult. Uriique problems arise both in the reception of 
printed material (reading) and in the written transmis- 



si jn of one's thoughts and opinions (writing)^ Many 
visually impairecl students will need special ij>struc- 
tion in one or both of these areas to develop profi- 
ciency in commUriicatioh, 

Depending bu the visual functioning of the student, 
special instj-uction in braille, large print, or regular 
prnt reading techniques may be necessary. Reading 
techniques are not acquired for sighted and visually 
impaired individuals in the same manner. 

For written communication, deperidihg bh the stu- 
dent's visual functioning, use of a braille writer, slate 
arid stylus, pen and pencil, or typewriter should be 
taught. 

Social/ Embtibnul Instruction 

The heeds of visually impaired students in this area 
are unique because of the effects loss of vision may 
have on the formation of one's self-concept, oppor- 
tunities for appropriate modeling in social situatibns, 
involvement in recreatidrial activities, development of 
concepts about hUriian sexuality, and understanding 
arid awareriess bf the visual impairment. 

Needed skills and understanding in these areas 
shbuld be addressed to aid visually impaired students 
in developing the appropriate social and emotional 
skills necessary to function irideperidently at hortie 
and in school and as adults in vocational, interper- 
sonal, and family relatioriships. 

Soviuiization. Visually impaired students ofteri have 
needs in demonstrating appropriate social skills. The 
majority of a sighted persdri's social skills are learned 
from visual modelirig. Ah appropriate behavior or 
maririerism is bbserved arid then is copied in a similar 
situatibri. Many acceptable social behaviors go unno- 
ticed by visually impaired students unless they are 
taught to them with an appropriate demonstratidn df 
how and an explanation of when and why dne wdUld 
use such a behavior. 

The area df ridnverbal cbrilmUriicatibh is often 
iriaccessible tb the visually impaired student. Nonver- 
bal methods bf communication are often critical 
avenues bf social interaction for the sighted and must 
be directly addressed if the visually impaired students 
are to incorporate them into their repertoire of social 
skills. 
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The emotiohai heeds of visijally impaired 
students must be addressed so that these 
needs do hot Interfere with these students* 
academic, social, and vocational growth. 



Affeciive educftlion. The emotional needs of visu- 
ally impaired students must be addressed through 
affective education so that these heeds do not interfere 
with these students' academic, social, and vocational 
growth. One of the most crucial emotiohai develop- 
mehtaj tasks for yisually impaired students is the for- 
mation of self-concept. Research has shown that visu- 
ally impaired children and adolescents have a lower 
self-concept than do their sighted peers. 

Visually impaired infants and ^ourig children often 
have difficulties in recognizing themselvi^ as individ- 
uals apart from other individuals and objects in the 
ehvirbhmeht, because vision plays such a crucial role 
in this process. The lack of feedback from a mirror, 
which assists sighted students in learning how they 
appear to others, further hinders the development of 
a healthy self-cdncept in visually impaired students. 

As the visually impaired students become older, 
they may perceive themselves as devalued or incapa- 
ble persons because of their ihabil'ty to perform many 
of the common tasks required school or on the 
playground. Another common occurrence is the over- 
emphasis of certain strengths, resulting in an unrealis- 
tic self-concept, which may later be deflated in adoles- 
cence or adulthood. Visually impaired students often 
encounter teasing by peers and must learn to handle 
these situatidhs cohstructively while maihtaihihg a 
good self-concept. 

As visually impaired students reach adolescence, 
ma y emotional issues arise, such as deaHng with 
lear ^ed heipiessness, dependency, dverprot':ctive fam- 
ilies^ and sexuality. 

The emotiohai heeds of yisually impaired students 
rhiist be addressed so that these heeds do hot interfere 
with these students' academic, social, and vocational 
growth. 

Recreation, yisually impaired students are oFteh 
limited in the range of recreational and leisure-time 
skills available _to them, including extracurricular 
activities. A need exists to expose these students to a 
variety of available options, which they either may not 
be aware of or in which they may not feel sufficiently 
competent to participate. 

. The sighted person becomes aware of many recrea- 
tidhaL activities through visual media sources: Many 
specific leisure skills are learned from visual model- 



ing. In addition, students may be limited because of a 
lack of mobility skills, and they cannot always inde- 
pendently expldre heighbdrhodd dptidhs: Both indi- 
vjdual and group recreational activities must be 
included in the development of recreational and lei- 
sure skills, including art and music. 

Human sexuality. Visually impaired students need 
a much more intensive and conceptually oriented sex 
education program than their sighted peers do because 
of the lack of conceptual understanding and accurate 
ihiormatibh that cannot be gained through the visual 
media sources available to sighted students. Many 
times visually impai^red students can_ verbalize sexual 
concepts and information accurately, but further 
inquiry reveals that these students have many miscon- 
ceptions. 

The use of tacdle models is an Important part of the 
sex education program for visually. impaired students 
because visual medi^a are hot useful in the learning 
process. Dealing with the attitudes and emotions sur- 
rounding these students' sexuality at various stages of 
growth is important. The confusion that often exists 
regarding the stigmas attached to the disability and 
sexuality of the visuaily impaired can seriously affect 
these studems'self^dncepts. 

The local sex education program must be adapted 
for the visually impaired to deal with gender identity, 
rcprdductjdh processes, sexual and social issues,_and 
health and safety precautions— Jl in relation to each 
student's visual impairment and moral code. Before 
providing sex education, one should follow both the 
lEP and local policies and procedures. 

Unders tanding and accep tance of th e visual impair- 
men t. Msiny of the psych dlbgical problems faced by 
visually impaired students stem from the lack of 
understandthg and acceptance df their individual eye 
condition. Many students cannot discuss their eye 
problem when^ others inquire, yisually impaired stu- 
dents are often uncomfortable discussing their vision 
problem, since such a discussion forces them to 
acknowledge that they do, in fact^ have a visual impair- 
ment. These students need to understand and embrace 
fii)5y their visual impairrneht as part of their identity 
so that a healthy adjustment results and so that they 
are able to deal with the stereotypes and prejudice 
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often encountered ]n our society. If the students are 
knowiedgeable, comfortable, and accepting of their 
visual impairment, then the chances of creating a sim- 
iliar comfortable and accepting attitude in others will 
be increased. 

Sensory/ Motor Instruction 

: From an ^^^^^^^ age sighted ch^^^^^ able to use 

visjoh,_ imitation, and opportunities for unrestricted 
exploration, movement, and play to develop neces- 
sary fundamental skills in the fdlldwing areas: gross 
and fine motor coord inati on, relaxation of muscles, 
strength, endurance, flexibility, and balance. Sighted 
children also are better able to develop their tactile, 
auditory, proprioceptive, and kinesthetic sense dis- 
erirnihatioji and integration . The lack of visual, imita- 
tive, and normal play opportunities may hinder the 
ability of visually impaired students to develop these 
fundamental skills through the natural process of 
development and matiiratidn or as a result of regular 
physical educatibn activities. 

Instruction in develbpmeht or remediation of Iden- 
tified needs in this ^ea should be provided, as needed, 
By a team of instructional personnel that may include 
the following: classroom teacher, special class teacher, 
teacher of the visually impaired^ physical educatioh 
teacher, adapted physical educatibn specialist, orien- 
tation and mobility specialist, occupational therapist, 
arid physical therapist. 

_ Sensory/ mbtbr development needs overlap with 
several other areas of need. In some cases certain skills 
and abilities are prerequisite to the development of 
more sophisticated skills in other areas, i>articularly 
orientation and mobility, daily living skills, and career 
and vocational edUcatibri. 

Onentation and Mobility instruction 

The ability to understand, interact with, and move 
within one's physical and spatial environment is a 
fundamental developmental skill. This ability is brie bf 
the milestones indicative of riiaturatiori of sighted stu- 
d'^rits arid shbiild be sb viewed for visually impaired 
siliderits. 

A visual impairment may affect an individuars 
opportunities for ttnrestri^^ independent explora- 
tibh, movement, and play; understanding of the phys- 



ical eriviroriniertt arid space; ability to become oriented 
to arid to travel iri various ebmrnuhity environments; 
and ability to acquire B^ic daily living and social 
skills necessary for interaction with sighted individ- 
uals and for travel within the school and the cdmriiu- 
nity A visual impairment may also result iri ybluritary 
or imposed restrictidns on a persbri^s uctivity occur- 
ring simply because of the presence of visual impair- 
ment arid associated misconceptions concerning the 
ability bf students to develop independent movement 
capabilities: 

Specific instruction and services will be necessary to 
meet assessed needs in: 

• Environmental arid spatial concept development, 
bbdy irnage, cbritrbl, and purpbseftil movement 

• Orient atibn techniques 

• Adaptive visual or nonvisual mobility techniques 

• Use of residual vision for travel or orientation 

• Daily living skills related to community travel 
and independence 

For reasons of safety arid liability, persons provid- 
ing iristructibn iri brieritatibri and mobility must be 
qualified. For example, ihstruetibh in the use of the 
long earie and off-campus instruction should be pro- 
vided only by a credentialed orientation and mobility 
specialist: 



Instruction In Daily Living Skills 

Specific instruction iri daily living skills will often 
be necessary if students are to furictibn independently 
at home, at schbbl, and later as adults: Sighted chil- 
dren learn these daily living skills from their parents 
beginnirig a^ a very early age. Parents of visually 
impaired students are often unaware of the students* 
ability to acquire these skills or are relUctarit to teach 
them because they usually have riot had any training 
in the use of adaptive techriiques. 

For sighted children, the aequisitio living 
skills is seen as a milestone in their development; e.g., 
eating and dressing independently or doing household 
chores. Often, visually impaired students are riot 
expected to be independent in this area, resUltirig iri 
the performance of daily living skills that is far below 
the level of skills expected from sighted students. 
Working closely with parents and other caretakers as 
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Career and vocational education are essen- 
tial cdmpohehts in a program for visually 
impaired students. 



early as possible is important so that they can assist in 
teaching these skiJJs and fdllbwing through at home. 
One of the most effective ways of teaching daily living 
skills is through involvement of the parents by provid- 
ing instruction, as appropriate, in the student's home. 

For sighted children many of these skills are 
learned incidentally or reinforced through visual 
mbdejirig. Depending on the level of visual function- 
ing of a visually impaired student, he or she should be 
taught these skills, using specialized or adapted skills 
and equipment: Teaching students to make simple 
adaptations is important so that they will be able to 
function independently in a variety of settings and 
situations. 

Planning, instruction, and curriculum should focus 
on selGhelp needs of increasirig complexity within 
each of the following daily living skill areas: persona] 
hygiene, dressing, elbthihg care, housekeeping, food 
preparation, eating, money management, social com- 
munication, telephone use, written communication, 
time, and organization. 

Career and Vocatibhal Ihstructibri 

Career and vbcatibnal educatibri are essential com- 
ponents in a program for visually impaired students. 
Even though hew technology and legislation that pro- 
hibits discrimination have provided more opportuni- 
ties for employment, visually impaired individuals will 
continue to encounter many barriers in realizing their 
emplbyment potential. Career and vocational educa- 
tibh shbuld therefore begin early and cbntinue through 
four phases: awareness, explbration, preparation, and 
participation. 

Awareness. Awareness begins during earl^y child- 
hood and includes the development of a person's self- 
esteem and self-concept and the beginning of an 
iinderstaridirig bf hbw people live, work, and play. 
Activities at this level should begin to assist students 
in developing a realistic self-apprais'^! of their skills, 
abilities, attitudes, and strengths, as weH as of their 
limiting factors. Instruction should also help students 
gain the skills, abilities, and attitudes they need to be- 
come successfully employed. Awareness also includes 
ah introductibn tb the wbrld of work and occupations, 
emphasizing those pbsitions that are held, Oi could be 
held, by visually impaired individuals. 



Exptoration. Exploration should begin when stu- 
dents have developed a realistic awareness bf their 
abilities and limitatibhs as well as of their interests. 
Consideration of employment options that might 
appear to require vision should not automatically be 
eliminated. Instead, students should be encouraged to 
explore ways in which the occupational tasks could be 
adapted for a visually impaired person, including the 
Use of technology. The rehabilitation counselors for 
the blind in the Califbrnia State Department of 
Rehabilitation or bther individuals kribwledgeable 
about employrheht opportunities and adaptations for 
the visually impaired heed to become involved. 

Preparation. Preparation should include vocational 
training in the spedfic skills, abilities, and attitudes 
necessary for the iridividuars achievement in his or 
her career interest or choice. A student should become 
a client of the Department of Rehabilitation no later 
than the tenth or eleventh grade or after reaching a 
comparable chronological age. 

Participation, Participation could include oh-_ther 
job training for a specific career or work experience 
that will provide an opportunity for individuals to 
develop the skills, abilities, and attitudes that will be 
valuable in any career choice. Cbbperatibn with local 
vocational education programs is important, includ- 
ing sheUered workshops, regional occupational pro- 
grams and centers, and local businesses. (See "Re- 
sources for Technical Assistance.'") 

Knowledge of individual rights and affirmative 
actibn pblicies, current law, and the skills of self- 
advocacy shbuld alsb be included in the career and 
vocational education program. 

All of these areas of learning and achievement are 
lifelong activities for everyone. Because visually im- 
paired students are unable to learn about these areas 
through visual observation, as sighted students do, 
training of visually impaired students in meeting their 
career and vocational needs should receive special 
emphasis. 

Materials and Equipment 

To provide instruction and services to meet these 
assessed needs^ a program must provide, as indicated 
by the student's lEP, materials and equipment, rang- 
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iiig from braille, large type, recordings^ and iactual 
diagrams to electronic aids. If the student's lEP so 
indicates, these materials and equipment must be 
provided. 

TISosc responsible for providing materials and equip- 
ment for the visually impaired should follow these 
guidelines: 

• Functionally blind students will need tactile or 
auditory adaptations or both^ in the form of 
braille, recorded maierials, and technoiogical 
devices to function optimally within a ciassroom. 

• Low vision students will bfteri be able to use reg- 
ular or larje type as their primary reading 
medium^ even though the use of adaptations such 
as low vision aids may be necessary; e.g., magni- 
fiers or closed circuit television. Recorded mate- 
rials, technological devices, and braille may also 
be needed. 

• Multiply impaired students with a visual impair- 
ment will heed to use a wide variety of materials 
and equipment, depending j)n the combination 
and severity of the impairments. For multiply 
impaired students who need a specialized curricu- 
lum, the standard adaptations (braille^ typewriter, 
large type, and so forth) may be used as modes 
for learning. Students may need additional time 
to master the operation of equipment and the use 
of materials. 

• Nonacademic students, infants, and preschool 
children will need to use concrete objects, picture 
representations, auditoiy and tactual materials, 
and so forth that may be more approjjriate to 
enhance sensory stimulation, concept develop- 
meht, and readiness skills. 

: (See Appv^hdix E, "Sources of Funding and Mate- 
rials and Equipment.") 



Roles and Responsibilities of Key individuals 

What do the key ihdividuals who are involved in the 
assessment or provisidh of instructioh, services, or 
consuiiaiton to visually impaired students need to 
know about these students' unique educational needs? 



The skills^ abilities^ and knowledge these individu- 
als possess in carrying out their roJes and responsibih- 
ties should be examined. 

Each lEP contains the special education instruction 
and services, including the specialized services, mate- 
rials^ and equjpnieht heeded by a visually impaired 
student. (See Appendix F for legal requirements.) The 
degree of eobrdihatioh that can be achieved among all 
individuals involved in implementing the lEP, and the 
knowledge and skills of these individuals, will play a 
vital role in the success of the total program in meet- 
ing all of the needs of students with visual impaifmerits. 

Therefore, each of the following individuals who j3rb- 
vide instruction arid services to visually impaired 
students must understand his or her roles and responsi- 
bilities: 

Teacher of the Visuaily Impaired 

The teacher of the visuaily impaired has the follow- 
ing roles and responsibilities: 

• Has primary responsibility for specialized instruc- 
tion and services required to meet the unique 
educational needs of the visually impaired student 

• Possesses the skills and abilities necessary to pro- 
vide and coordinate this instruction 

• Assists the student^ parents, special and regular 
education personnel, and sighted peers in: 

Understaridirig the unique educational needs 
and learning characteristics of visually im- 
paired students 

Becoming aware of services and support avail- 
able from local programs for visuaily im- 
paired students 

Acquiring iriformatibri regarding local, state, 
arid hatibhal resources in the education of 
visually iriipaired students 

Interpreting the visually impaired student's 
specific eye condition, the educationai impli- 
cations of the visuai impairment^ and the 
results of functional vision assessments 

• Confers regularly with the classroom teacher, 
other reguiar and special education personnel, 
parents, and others to coordinate programs and 
services for the visually impaired student 
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The orientation and mobility specialist 
teaches students to travel with prof Iciehcy, 
safety, and confidence in familiar and 
unfamiliar environments. 



• Assists the site administrator and teachers in 
making ehvirohmehtal adjustments for the stu- 
dent in the school situation and in the improve- 
ment of practices and procedures 

Shares respoiisibility with classroom teachers in 
the identificatidn of instrUctidiiai areas in which 
the student requires assistance 

• Has respbnsiBility for selecting and oBtaining 
large^type or braille textbooks, supplementary 
materials, educational aids, and equipment needed 
by the visually impaired student and the class- 
rodm teacher to ensure the student's mardmiirn 
participation in all classroom activities (Appro- 
pnate educational materials may be prepared or 
adapted_By the teacher of the visually imp aired, 
or they may be obtamed from educational, cleri- 
cal, or transcriber services.) 

• Provides specialized instnictibri to the visually 
impaired student, school personnel, and parents 
in the use of necessary educational aids and 
equipment 

• Provides instruction to the visually impaired stu- 
dent in the development and maihtehahce of 
skills designed to meet students' unique educa- 
tional heeds in the following areas, as indicated in 
the lEP: 

Low vision and visual efficiency skills in coor- 
dination with the eye specialist 

Cdncept development and academic skills in 
codrdinatibh with the classroom teacher and 
other stafi* 

Sensory/ rhbtbr skijls in coordination with the 
physical education instructor, occupational 
and physical therapist, and the orientation 
and mobility specialist 

Communication skills in coordination with 
the regular teacher and the language, speech, 
and hearing specialist (These skills include 
brmlle reading and writing as appropriate.) 

Career and vocationai education skills in coordi- 
nation with career and vocational education 
staff and rehabilitation counselors 

Social /erndticnal skills and abilities in coor- 
dination with the counselors, psychologists, 
and classroom teaehers 



Daily living skills in coordination with the 
orientation and mobility specialist, classroom 
teacher, and parent 

• Provides assistance to the classroom teacher in 
academic subjects aiid activities of the classroom 
that, as a direct result of the Visual impairment^ 
requtre adaptatibh or reihforcemeht 

• Provides assistance for any assessrheht 

• eonducts the functional low vision assessment in 
coordination with the orientation and mobility 
specialist 

• Attends lEk^ meetings for students with visual 
impaifments 

• Shares responsibility for initial and bhgbing assess- 
ments, program planning, and scheduling with 
parents,^ the student, when appropriate, the class- 
room teacher^ principal^ counselor, and other 
school personnel 

• Schedules adequate time for assessment, instruc- 
tion, planning^ preparation of materials^ travel, 
and conferences Avith relevant school and other 
key individuals (Scheduling should be flexible tb 
meet the varying heeds of each student.) 

• Mamtajns ongoing contact with parents to assist 
them in the development of a realistic under- 
standing of the child's abilities, progress, and 
future jdals 

• PrdVides in-service training prd^raitls fdr all 
schbbl persbhhel and students and educati bh for 
parents regarding the needs, adaptations, pro- 
grams, and services for visually impaired students 

• Is aware of pamphlets, films, and other public 
relations materials that may be useful in develop- 
ing realistic and unprejudiced attitudes toward 
visually impaired students 

• Assists in the cbbrdihatroh of bther personnel, 
such as transcribers, readers^ couhselbrs, brienta- 
tioh and mobility specialists, career/ vocational 
educ^tioji staff, and rehabilitation counselors 

• Maintains a reference library of current profes- 
sional materials 

• Acquires infdfmatidn abdUt current research, 
development, and techridlogy 

The teacher of the visually impaired in a self- 
contained classroom or school for the visually hahdi- 
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capped may be responsible for instruction in all sub- 
jects in addition to undertaking most of the previously 
listed responsibilities. 

Classrc>oin Teacher 

The classroom teacher ^regular, special class, or 
resource specialist) has th^ following roles and respon- 
sibilities: 

• Provides instruction to the visually impaired stu- 
dent in the classroom 

• Works cooperatively with the teacher of the visu- 
ally impaired to: 

Identifj^ the visually impaired student's areas 
of educational heed, including unique educa- 
tional heeds. 

eoordinate instruction and services to meet 
these needs. 

Provide the teacher of the visually impaired 
with classroom materials that need to be 
reproduced in another medium in a timely 

z_ mariner. 

Determine mutually convenient times during 
the school day for scheduling the teacher of 
the visually impaired to work with the 
student. 

Modify classroom procedures and environ- 
riient to riieet the specific needs of the visa- 
ally iriipaired student for participation in 
classrbbrr? actj\'ities^ 

Excliange information concerning the visually 
impaired student with parents and other 
individuals on a regular basis. 

drientatibn and Mobility Specialist 

The orieritatioh and mobility specialist has the fol- 
lowing roles and responsibilities: 

• Instructs visuaUy impaired students in the devel- 
opment of skills and knowledge that enable them 
to travel independently to the highest degree pos- 
sible, based on assessed needs arid the students' 
lEP 

• Teaches students to travel with proficiehcy, safety, 
and confidence in familiar and unfamiliar environ- 
ments 
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• Provides consuitation and support services to 
parents^ regular arid special educatibri teachers, 
other school persdririel, arid sighted peers 

• Coriftrs regularly with parents, classroom teachere, 
physical education teacficrs^ and/ or other special 
education personnel to assist in home and class* 
room environmental modifications, adaptations, 
and considerations and to ensure reinforceinerit 
of appropriate dfientation and mobility skills 
that will cricburage the visually ihipaired student 
to travel irideperideritly in these settings 

• Wbrks with the teacher of the visually impaired 
to cbhduct^the functional vision assessment as it 
relates to independent travel 

• Conducts assessments which focus on both long- 
term and short-term lieed^ of the student 

• Includes iri the assessriierit report the needs and 
strerigths of the student and an estimate of the 
lerigth^arid frequency of service necessary to meet 
identified needs 

• Prepares sequential and meaningful instruction 
geared to the student's assessed needs, lEP goals 
and objectives, functioning level, arid riibtiva- 
tidnal level 

• Prepares arid uses equipment and materials for 
the development of orientation and mobility 
skills; e.g., tactual maps, models, distance low 
vision aids, and long canes 

• Transports students to various community loca- 
tions as necessary to provide meariirigful iristriic- 
tion in realistic learriirig eriviroririierits 

• Is respbrisible for studerits' safety at all tiriies and 
in all teachmg environments while fostering max- 
imum iridcpendence 

<^ Provides orientation and mobility instruction, 
where appropriate, in the following areas: 

Body imagery 
Laterality 

Envirbririierilal cbncepts 
Gross arid fine motbr skills related to inde- 
pendent travel 
Sensory awareness, stimulation, and training 
Spatial concepts 
Compass direction concepts 
Sighted guide procedures 
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The parent participates In ensuring that an 
appropriate eclucatiohal program Is planned 
and impiemehted to meet the ihdividuai 
needs of the chiid. 



Basic protective and information gathering 

techniques 
Driehtation skills 
Map skills 
Gane skills 

Use of residual vision 

Low visioii aids related to travel skills 

Residential travel 

Travel in business districts 

Procedures for crossing streets, including traf- 
fic control signals 

Use of public transportation systems 

Procedures for use of the telephone for infor- 
mation gathering and for emergencies 

Procedures for interacting with the public 

Knowledge arid application of cbriimUriity ad- 

_ dress systems 

Procedures for travel and independent func- 
tioning in places of public accommodation 
Skills of daily living 

Sensory/motor skills in coordination with the 
physical or occupatidriaJ therapist arid teacher 
of the visually iriipaired 

• Evaluates studerits' progress on an ongoing basis 

• Keeps progress notes on each student 

• Participates in necessary parents' conferences 
and meetings 

• Provides in-service training to regujar and special 
education persdnriel, sighted peers, arid parerits 
cdricerniri^ the drieritatibri arid mobility heeds of 
the visually impaired student and appropriate 
methods ahd procedures for interacting with the 
\4sually impaired person that will foster maxi- 
mum independence and safety 

Parent, Guardian, or Conservator 

The parent, guardian, or constrvatdr has the fol- 
lowing roles and resprnsibilities: 

• Is fully irifdfnied as td why ari assessment is beirig 
cpridUcted arid how it is to be conducted 

• Provides inforrriatibn relating to the assessment, 
including medical information 

• Gives written informed consent before an indi- 
vidual assessment is conducted and may receive a 
copy of the assessment report when requested 



• Is knowledgeable about the assessment n^sults 
prior to the lEP meeting to participate r^'^^e 
effectively in the meeting 

• Participates as a member df the lEP tearii by: 

Stating the dbservatidn of rieeds^ expectatioris, 
_ iriterests, arid goals for the child 
Cobperating with school and other personnel 

tb determine lEP goals and objectives for 

the child 

Accepting responsibility for assisting in the 
implementation of lEPgdals and dbjectiVts 

• Participates iri erisUririg that ari apprbpriate edu- 
catibrial program is planned arid implemented to 
meet the ihdividuai heeds of the child and main- 
tains communication with school personnel to 
accomplish this goal, including providing feed- 
back and suggestions about the instruction and 
services being provided 

• Provides, in ebbperatibn with school personnel, 
an appropriate educational program in the home 
to improve students' daily living skills, career and 
vocational skills, orientation and mobility skills, 
and other develdpmental skills as a supplement 
td special instrUctidri arid services to meet the 
child's UriiqUe educatibnal needs 

• Participates in and provides ideas fdr formal arid 
informal parental educatidri prdgrams that are 
desigried td assist parents iri understandirig and 
meetirig the rieeds of their visually impaired 
children 

• Has information and assistance ffdm school per- 
sonnel and other sdUrces td acquire the knowl- 
edge arid skills necessary to participate in meetirig 
the unique educational needs of the children (See 
"Resources for Technical Assistance:") 

Visually Impaired Student 

The visually impaired student has the fonowing 
roles arid responsibilities: 

• Is involved, unless it is clearly not apprdpriate, in 
ail decisions about his of her educatidri 

• Is ericdUraged to provide informatibri about his 
or her unique educational needs, strengths, and 
expectations as a part of the assessment 
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• Participates, when appropriate, in the develop- 
ment of the lEP 

• Gives feedback and suggestions about the instruc- 
tion and services being prdvided 

• Has high expectations and works toward achiev- 
ing them to become as independent as possible 

Eye Specialist 

The eye specialist, a licensed ophthalmologist or 
optometrist, makes vision-related recommendations 
to the classroom teacher, teacher of the visually 
impaired, orientation and mobility specialist, or other 
professional staff. Some bptometrists arid ophthal- 
mologists specialize in low vision iriipairmeht and 
have the necessaiy equipment and expertise to assess 
low vision and prescribe low vision aids. (See Appen- 
di^x B, "Assessing Vision/ Low Vision,*' for more 
detailed information.) 

Regular or Adapted Physicaj Education Specialist 

The regular or adapted physical education specialist 
has the following roles and responsibilities: 

• Is knowledgeable about UriiqUe educational heeds 
in the area of sensory/ motor skills 

• Works closely with the teacher of the visually 
impaired, the orientation and mobility specialist, 
and the occr.pational or physic?' therapist to 
share needed information and cooru.nate services 
that may be provided by these individuals 

• Is familiar with specialized or adapted equipment 
for the visually impaired in the area of physical 
educatibri 

Occupational or Phy»cai fliera^ 

The occupational or physical therapist has the 
following roles and responsibilities: 

• Is aware of unique educational needs of the visu- 
adly impaired, particularly in the areas of sen- 
sory/motor skills 

• Works closely with the teacher of the visually 
impaired^ orientation arid mobility specialist, and 
physic -il education staff to coordinate services 

School Nurse 

The schpoi nurse has the following roles and 
reisponsibilities: 



• Acts as a liaison witft health professionals, educa- 
tors df tne visually iriipaired, other school per- 
sonnel, arid parents_ 

• Goordinates vision and hearing screening, includ- 
ing making referrals and providing hearing screen- 
ing to visually impaired students 

• Provides assistance in determiriirig the need for 
additional health assessment; e.g., physical exam- 
inations and referrals to other agencies, including 
California Ehildreri Services arid Regional Centere 

Program Specialist 

The prdgrarii specialist has the following roles and 
resporisibilities: 

• Has in-depth knowledge of visually impaired 
students* unique educational needs and expe- 
rience in providing education for these students 

• Provides technical assistance and in-service train- 
ing to all personnel working with visually impaired 
students and parents 

• Is knowjedgeable about local, state, and national 
resources for the visually impaired 

• Is especially knowledgeable about program options 
and services available within the local plan area 

Specialist in Career aiid Vbcatidnal Education 

The S4)ecialist in career arid vocational educatioS 
has the followirig roles and resporisibilities: 

• Is aware of unique educational needs in career 
and vocationa! education and other related areas 
and appropriate career arid vocational assess- 
riierit tools 

• Consults and works with the teacher of the visu- 
ally impaired^ brieritatidri arid iridbility specialist, 
arid parerits in determiriirig realistic goals arid 
instruction iri this and related areas 

• Is kriowledgeable abbiU the expanding career and 
vbcatidnal edueatiori_opportunities currently avail- 
able to visuSly iriipSred individuals, including 
the use of technological aids 

• Cbbrdiriates with the rehabilitatiori counselor for 
the blind iri the local office of the California State 
Departriient of Rehabilitation 
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To be effective, all instruction and services 
should be coordinated to focus on the visu- 
ally Impaired student. 



Language^ Speech, and Hearing Specialist 

The language, speech, and hearing specialist has the 
following roles and responsibilities: 

• Is aware of the studeht^s fuhctioha! vision , unique 
educational needs in the areas of communication, 
particularly language development, concept devel- 
opment and academic skills, and sensory/ motor 
skills 

• Works closely with the teacher of the visually 
impaired to coordinate instruction a ad services 

Counselor, Psychblogist, or Social Worker 

The counselor, psychblogist, or social worker has 
the following roles and responsibilities: 

• Is aware of the unique educational needs of the 
visually impaired student or the student's family 

• Works closely with the teacher of the visually 
impaired to cQordihate services 

• Is knowledgeable about special cbhsideratibhs 
for visually impaired students when conducting 
assessments (See Appendix F for legal require- 
ments.) 

Transcriber (Certified Braille Specialist) 

The transcriber (certified braiHe specialist) has the 
following roles and responsibilities: 

• Holds Library of Congress certification for pre- 
paring materials in braille 

• Adheres to standards of the Braille Authority of 
North America when preparing braille materials 
in mathematics, music, foreign language, or com- 
puter notation 

• Is knowledgeable about embossing tools, tech- 
niques, and media and understands the concepts 
to be presented when preparing tactile materials 

• Adheres to the trariscribirig standards and ptoce- 
dures for large type of the National Braille Assb- 
ciatibh and qualifies as a typist according to the 
standards of the local educational agency when 
preparing materials in large type 

• Has the necessary competencies to prepare aural 
media, including knowledge of recording equip- 
ment, the ability to comprehend and present 
materials at ah appropriate pace, and a well- 
modulated voice 



Reader 

The reader has the following roles and responsi- 
bilities: 

• Possesses the skills necessary to read print mate- 
rials to Visually impaired students, including: 

Knowledge in the use of recording equipment 
Gbod articulatibh, prbhuhciatioh, and pleas- 
ant voice 

Ability to follow the directions of the teacher 

and student 
Ability to meet deadlines 

• Works Under the supervision of the teacher of the 
visually imjjaired, when the reader is a sighted 
student or volunteer 

Aide 

The aide has the following roles and responsibilities: 

• Assists, as directed by the teacher of the visually 
impaired or other credentialed staffs in the follow- 
ing areas: 

Facilitating the classroom organization and 
ehvirbhment 

Reinforcing the individualized instruction pro- 
vided by the teacher to achieve lEP goals 
and objectives 

Planning and preparation of materials 

• Is familiar with the unique needs of students in 
the class 

Ancillary Staff in Residential Programs 

The roles and responsibilities of staff menibers will 
vary, depiehdihg oh the agency in which they work: 

• Dormitory and ward personnel, iricludirig psy- 
chiatric technicians in state hospitals^ are respon- 
sible for the health, safety, and well-beihg of stu- 
dents when they are not in schbbl: Since these 
staff members engage in activities with students 
similar to those normally provided by parents, 
these personnei should be aware of the unique 
needs of students and coordinate with iristrUc- 
tibnal staff, particularly in the area of daily living 
skills, so that consistency in expected behavior 
occurs. 
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• Food service staff members are responsible for 
planning, preparing, and serving meals to stu- 
dents. Diets should be mohitbred so that they 
meet the special needs of students. Food service 
staff should coordinate with instructional staff, 
when appropriate, in reinforcing students' eating 
skills. 

• Heaith services staff members are responsible for 
the health and medical needs of students and 
should cbmmUhicate with apprbpriate persdhhel 
regarding the chah^ng health and medical needs 
of students, particularly concerning medications 
and special health care needs. 



Coor dination of Instruction aiid Services 

How does the program coordinate instruction and 
services to visually impaired students? 



To be effective, all iristrUcti' n and services should 
be cbordihated to focus on the visually impaired stu- 
dent. Meetings concerning the individualized educa- 
tion program and the program itself should form the 
foundation for the coordination of instruction and 
services. . 

It is impdrtam, however, that all key individuals 
involved deyelbp formal and informal ways to com- 
mUhicate with one another on ah ongoing basis to 
ensure that the individualized education program is 
implemented in a coordinated manner. Since many 
key individuals are often involved in the education of 
visually impaired students, one staff member should 
be assigned to facilitate this cbbrdihatibh ambhg all 
key individuals, ihclUdingthe parent. In most cases, 
the teacher of the visually impaired will have this 
responsibility when the visual impairment is the stu- 
dent's primary disability. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



Organiziiig 
and Sujipcit^g 
Instruciidii 
and Services 



This chapter presents a discussion of the prdVi- 
sidn of services on a regional baisis. Also dis- 
cussed are admimstrative roles and responsi- 
bilities, pilacement in the least restrictive 

ehvirohmeht, class sizes^nd c^eloads, staff and 
supervision, staff development and parental educa 
tion, guidelines for facilities, emergency procedures, 
materials and equipment, transportation, and pro- 
gram improvement. 



Regibnalization 

How does the program ensure that appropriate instruct 
tion and services are provided through a full range of 
program options oh a regional basis? 

TTie concept of regional^ is particularly impor- 
tant for programs serving visually impaired students 
who constitute a low-incidence group spanning a wide 
range of ages. New programs for visually impaired 
students should be planned and existing programs 
modified so that instruction and services necessary to 
meet these students' varied unique educational heeds, 
including heeded materials and equipment, can be 
provided through coordinated administrative services 
on a regional basis. 

Tr> provide the needed instruction and services in an 
efficient and cpst^ffective manner, staff members 
from the ispecial education local plan area (SELPA) 
mayi^fihd it necessary to cooperate with adjacent 
SELPAs and states, partieulSly ^ areas. Other 

options include contracting with private agencies for 
services, teleconferencing, and using staff members 
who are duaiiy credentialed as teachers of the visually 
impaired and as dfientatidn and mobility specialists. 

(See "Resources fdr Technical Assistance" and 
Appendix F for legal requirements.) 



Administ rative Roles and R esponsibi iities 



In this section the roles aSd responsibilities are 
examined for staff from the cpecial education local 
plan area (SELPA), the supervisor of personnel serv- 
ing visually impaired students, and the site adminis- 
trator or designee. 
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Specisi Education Load Plan Aroi (SELPA) 

Eacfi SELPA submits a local plan to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, which includes the 
following: 

• A description of services to be provided by each 
diitrict and county office, den^^^ that the 
SELPA is of sufficient size and scope to ensure 
that all individuals with exceptional needs, includ- 
ing visually impaired students, have access to ser- 
vices and instruction appropriate to meet their 
needs, as specified in their individualized educa- 
tion programs (Responsibility for provis 

arid corisultatioh to special educatibh programs 
and sujjpbrt services for vjsually impaired stu- 
dents must be clearly defined, including, when 
necessary, provisions for coordinating with adja- 
cent SELPAs, other public agencies^ other state*, 
and contracting wkh private agencies.) 

• A descfiptibri of the gbverriarice arid admiriistra- 
Ubri of the plan |The roles and responsibilities of 
SELPA special education administrators, district 
and county, are unique to each SELPA: See 
Appendix F for legal requirements.) 

Sapcrvisor of Personnel Serving the Visuaiiy Impaired 

The supervisor of personnel serving visually inipaired 
students has the fbllowirig roles arid respdrisibilities: 

• Is knowledgeable about the uriique educational 
needs of visually impaired students and the roles 
and TespohsibiHties of the^ personnel being super- 
vised so that he or she may assist in improving 
the instruction and services being provided to 
mee: these needs 

• Is kridwledgeable about the other areas outlined 
in this chapter, as well as funding sources (see 
Appendix E) and legal requirements (see Appen- 
dix F), so thatjie or she can be responsive and 
supiportive of improving instruction and services 
based on the changing needs of students, staff, 
and parents 

iSite Administrator or Designee 

The site adriiiriistrator or designee has the following 
roles and responsibilities: 



• Is knowledgeable about the needs of visually 
irnpaifed students arid the roles and resporisibili- 
ties of the regular teacher, the teacher of the visu- 
ally impaired, and other staff working with these 
students 

• Assists in^the coordination of all instruction and 
services in the school, including regular course of 
study, instruction, and special services, such as 
bilingual education arid special education, iriclud- 
irig alternative iristriictibrial strategies and profi- 
ciency standards 

• Assists in prbmotirig ahd supporting the least re- 
strictive environment for students by assisting the 
school in accepting the student, special staff, and 
parents of visuaiiy impaired students as a part of 
the school (This acceptarice can be supported 
through coordinated staff iri-service trajriing and 
parental educatibri and by providirig iriformatioii 
to all students in the school abbut visual impair- 
ments through classroom activities, cross-age tu- 
toring, and student assemblies.) 

• Provides facilities that are appropriate to meeting 
the unique needs visually impaired students, as 
outlined later in this chapter 



Placement in the Least Restrictive Envirdnmeht 



How does the program ensure that visually irhpaired 
students are appropriately placed in the least restric- 
tive environment oh the basis of their educational 
heeds? 

When making placement decisions, the lEP team 
should: 

• Focus on the assessed educational needs and 
strengths of each visually impaired student. 

• Determine a placemerit in which these rieeds cari 
appropriately be met. 

• Change the placement as the needs of the student 
change. 

The least restrictive erivirdrimerit for each studerit 
may vary with the iriterisity of the rieeds of tl;e stu- 
derit, Studerits with needs that require ihtehsive spe- 
cialized instruction and services_ should be placed 
where these can be provided. Placing a student in an 
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Parents should be provided with opportuni- 
ties to meet with other parents of visualljf 
impajred ehiidreh to exchange ideas and 
Information. 



integrated setting, when the student does hot have the 
skills or the heeessai^ services to achieve and adapt in 
this setting, can actually be more restrictive. However, 
visually impaired students who have the necessai^ 
skiiis and services should be placed with nonhandi- 
capped students to the maximum extent appropriate. 
Placement in an integrated setting, however, does hot 
mean the student is autdmatically integrated. It is 
ijnportaht to prepare the student for integration. 
Sighted peers and st^f should also be prepared so 
that they have the knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
necessary to assist them in accepting the student with- 
out i)rejudice. 

Often, an ideal placement does not exist wheJs? all 
of the student's needs can be met at once. At thi5 pibiht 
the lEP team shoiild look at the student's entire edu- 
c^bnal car^r, including possible future pro^rn options 
that can be expected to meet these needs better. 

Visually impaired students with additional disabili- 
ties are appropriately jgrouped with other students 
with similar needs. Students with a visual impairment 
as their sole or major disability are grbiiped with hbh- 
hahdicapped peers to prbvide apprbpHate academic 
and behavibral models and appropriate levels of 
expeetatioh for_achieve_me^^ 

T^ie I^EP team, in making the important placement 
decision, should be creative, particularly in rural 
areas, in deciding on the option that will best itieet the 
needs of each visually impaired student. Included Jiere 
would be exploring programs in neighboring SELPAs, 
adapting existing prbgrams, and exploring services 
prbvided by public and private agencies. 

Progrim Options 

The fQllbwing_are the recommended minimum 
options in a range of specialized services and jjro- 
grams available to visually impaired students. They 
are listed according to the intensity of instnlctibn and 
services provided by the teacher of the visually 
impaired frbiti least intensive tb mbst intensive: 

The options are identffied by nationally accepted 
tcnninblbgy, rather than by funding terminology, 
because options may be funded in a variety of ways^ 
dej>ending on local needs. Appendix E provides 
information about funding sources fbr the program 
options described in the paragraphs that follow 



Jii^^^oni tetjcfter. Students are enrolled in a regular 
cl^sroom in the school they would attend if they were 
not visually impaired, or they are enrolled in resource 
specialist programs or special classes if they have mul- 
tiple disabilities and require specialized instruction to 
meet their uhique educatibhal heeds. Such instruction 
is prbvided by a teacher of the visually impaired tb 
students according to their needs for these specialized 
services. For those children below school age, the itin- 
erant teacher will provide intervention strategies in 
the home or in a preschool setting. 

Resource room. Students are enrolled in a class- 
room for visually impaired students who have more 
intensive needs that^ ordinarily^ require daily support 
services and specialized instnlctibn prbvided by a 
teacher bf the visually impaired. Students are inte- 
grated ihtb regular and_special education classrooms 
from the resource room for varying amounts of the 
school day based on individual needs, as determined 
by the teacher of the visually impaired and the class- 
room teachers. 

Seif'conimned dassroom. Students are enrolled in 
a classroom for visually impaired students and ordi- 
narily require specialized instruction for all or most of 
the school day. Ihstructibh that emphasizes bbth sub- 
ject matter skills and the develbpmeht of special skills 
is provided by a teacher bf visually impaired students 
in cbbrdinatibh with other appropriate staff. Students 
may profit by participating in the regular classes in 
selected ac^emic subject areas or nonacademic areas 
as appropriate. 

Special schoot ' Siudcnis are enrolled in a special 
school that exclusively serves visually Impaired stu- 
dents with additional disabilities of Unique heeds. 
These students have the most intensive heeds that 
require specialized ihstructibn and support services 
beybnd those that can reasonably be prbvided in local 
schbo^ programs. Special school programs may be 
offered on a day or residential basis. These programs 
include: 

• A special school in a local educational agency 

• The California School for the Blind (See Appen- 
dix CJ 

• State hbspital prbgrams for the visually impaired 
(See Appendix D.) 
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Students enrolled in special school programs should 
have access to programs in local schools to provide 
opportunities for integration as appropriate. 

Nonpublic schoois tmdagenvies. A nonpublic school 
may be a program option when the student's needs 
cannot be met by a public agency. Services may be 
provided by nonpublic schools and agencies when 
such services are riot available; e.g.^ orieritatibri and 
riibbility instructibri- iristructibri in daily living skills, 
and infant and presehbol services. (See "Resources for 
Technical Assistance'' for additional information.) 

Progrsm Options for Infants and Preschooi Children 

Various options exist at the infant and preschdbl 
program level in California. All prbgraril optibris, 
however, may riot be available in each cbmmunity. 
The follbwing bptibris are cited as examples, not as a 
complete list: 

• Public school prbgrariis for irifants arid preschbbl 
haridicapped childreri 

• Nursery schools that are supported by parents, 
private organizations, adult education centers, 
and others 

• State preschool programs 

• Children's centers, migrant child care centers, 
arid campus children's centers 

• Schbol-age pareritirig arid irifarit development 
programs 

• Head start programs 

• Family counseling services, such as: 

Prbvidirig iriforriiatibri arid assistarice to par- 
ents regarding their child ^ cognitive, physical, 
social, and emotional development 

Referring children to the appropriate educa- 
tional facilities 

Assisting infant and preschooi teachers in 
methods of integrating and educating ydUng 
visually iriipaired children 

• An educationai adviser to preschool blind with 
the Califofriia State Departmerit of EdUcatibri 
arid bther public and private agericies provides 
cburiselirig services and educatibrial guidance tb 
visually impaired children and their families 

Parents should be provided with opportunities to 
meet with other parents of visually impaired children 



to exchange ideas and information and also to meet 
and consult with visually impaired adolescents and 
adults. Informatibri about pfdgfams should be dis- 
seriiiriated to paitrits through agencies arid iridividuals 
involved in the ideritificatibii and provision of services 
for visually impaired children. 



Class Siz^s and Caseloads 



Ho w does the program esiablisH class sizes and case- 
Toads that allow jfbr providing specialized ihst ruction 
and services based on the educational needs of v&w- 
ally impaired students? 

It is essential tb establish class sizes or caseloads for 
the icacher of the visually impaired and for he orien- 
tation and mobility specialist that are appropriate to 
provide the instruction and services necessary to meet 
the unique educationai needs of visually impaired stu- 
dents. It is fecbmmertded that programs Use one or 
both of the fojlowing apiproaches in determining class 
sizes arid caseloads: 

• Develop a process for establishirig and mbriitbr- 
ihg the class size br a caseload of the teacher of 
the visually irnpaired or of the orientation and 
mobility specialist, based on the time required for: 

Prbvidirig iristructibn based bri the severity or 
intensity of students' needs 

Consulting with the classroom teacher and 
ottier staff, including consultation when the 
student is not receiving direct instruction 

Cbrisuitirig and assisting parents 

Travelirig necessary to carry bUt the respbri- 

: sibilities 

Securing and preparing heedeii specialized 
materials, media, and equipment 

Attending meetings, preparing reports, and 
record iceeping 

• IriclUde iri the process brigbirig cbriiriiUriicatiori 
between the staff member arid the responsible 
supervisor or administrator to ensure that stu- 
dents are receiving appropriate instruction and 
services in accordance with the lEP and the 
changing needs of students. 
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Provision of heeessaiy qualified staff is a 
critical component in providing appropriate 
assessments, instructidh, and services. 



• Establish local castloads and class sizes based oh 
the age and the severity of the needs of the stu- 
dents being served and the instruction and ser- 
vices needed to meet these needs: 

The following ranges for class sizes and caseloads 
are based on state and national averages for agencies 
to use as a general guide in establishing local case- 
loads arid class sizes. These ranges should hot be 
viewed as estabhshihg minimum state requirements: 



Type of program 


Ctass size and 
caseioad ranges 


Resource rdom (one teacher 
arid orie aide) 


8 to 12 students 


Self-contained cJassrootns 
(one teacher arid orie aide): 




Infants or preschool 


4 to 8 students 


kindergarten through 
third grade 


6 to lb students 


Fourth through 
twelfth grade 


8 to 12 students 


Muitihandicapped 


3 to 7 students 


Itinerant teacher 


8 to 12 students 


Orieritatiori and mobility 
instructor 


8 to 12 students 


Hpriie-based irifarits or prc- 
schbol age 


13 to 17 children 



tocal caseloads and class sizes of staff may fall 
above or below these ranges according to the time 
requirements outHned in the preceding option. 



Staff and Supervisidh 

How does the prograrh provide qualified certificated 
andhohcertifljodtedp^^^^ have the skills and 

abUities necessary to conduct assessrnents and to pro- 
vide instructioh and services that meet the educational 
needs of visually impaired students? 

Provision of necessary qualified staff is a critical 
component in providing appropriate assessments, 
instruction, and services. 



Certificated Persoimei 

Programs for the visually impaired include the 
necessary appropriately credentialed professional staff, 
including the following (see Appendix F for legal 
requirements): 

• Teachers of the visually impaired who are credeh- 
tialed ih this area ahd possess the skills and abili- 
ties necessary to meet the unique educational 
needs of the visually impaired students they serve 
(See "Resources for Technical Assistance." Visu- 
ally impaired students are taught by teachersjvho 
have credentials iri this area. See Appendix F for 
legal requirements.) 

• Orieritatiori arid mobility ihstructors who are 
credentialed ih this area and possess the skills and 
abilities hecessary to meet the unique orientation 
and mobility needs of the visually impaired stu- 
dents they serve (See "Resources for Technical 
Assistance.'^ 

• Assessment personnel, includirig a psychblogist, 
as apprdpriatei who are knowledgeable about 
assessing visually impaired students (See Chapter 
Three for additional information regardihg assess- 
ment persbhhel.) 

• Other professibnal staff, ihcludihg, but not limited 
to, regular and special education teachers; pro- 
gram specialists; language, speech, and hearing 
specialists; physical and occupational therapists; 
adapted physical education specialists; school 
nurses; recreation therapists; social workers; and 
guidance coUriselbrs 

• All staff should be kriowledgeable about their 
roles arid responsibilities in prbvidihg and coor- 
dinating heeded instruction and services as out- 
lined ih Ghapter Four: Personnel serving pre- 
school children should have competencies and 
experience in the areas of education for the visu- 
ally impaired and early childhood education. 

Nohceftificated Personiiiel 

Each program for the visUaiiy iriipaired should also 
provide, as needed, transcribers, readers, aides, recrea- 
tion therapists, and other persohhel v^ho possess the 
skills hecessary to meet unique educational needs. 
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S taff Development and Parent Education 

Row dot^ the program provide staff deveiopmem and 
pnrent education that are based on a needs assessrnent 
reflecting the unique educational heeds of visually 
impaired students? 

Staff devybpmeni^ based bh a eohtihuing needs 
assessment, is provided for all special and regular 
education persohhcl regarding the unique educational 
nee^s of visually impaired students and the roles and 
responsibilities of the staff in meeting these needs. 
(See Chapter Four for a discussion of the roles and 
responsibilities of staff and Appendix F for legal 
requirements.) 

Parent education is provided in every program for 
the visually impaired, based on a continuing needs 
assessment to: 

• Assist parents in their roles and responsibilities to 
meet the special developmental needs of their 
visually impaired children thLrough ongoing two- 
way cbmmunicatiori. (See Chapter Fbur for a 
discussion bf the roles and responsibilities of 
parents.) 

• Provide parents with needed information perti- 
nent to the education of their children, including 
information regarding the range of educatibhal 
program options and related agencies and ser- 
vices at local, state, and national levels: (See 
Appendix F for legal requirements.) 



Guid elines for Facilities _ 

How does the program provide for the design or mod- 
ification of facilities to enhance the provision of 
instruction and services to visually impaired students? 

Facilities Should be^prbvided to meet the unique 
educatibhal needs of visually impaired students: Re- 
source rooms or self-contained classes used in pro- 
grarhs for the visually impaired should be the stan- 
dard size for regular classrooms of the school system. 
The room should include: 

• Adjustable lighting appropriate to the needs of 
the low vision students 
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• Adequate storage space for special equipment 

• A separate area for listenirig activities 

• Furniture with ribnglare surfaces 

• A sUfTicieht number of electrical outlets for spe- 
cialized equipment 

• A Ibcatibh on the site that allows convenient 
accessibijity for all visually impaired students 
attending regular classes 

The teacher of the visually impaired should provide 
assistance in designing and modifying facilities to 
meet the needs of students who will be using them. 

The following guidelines should be considered: 

• Apprbpriate bathroom facilities should be pro- 
vide^ for multihahdicapped and primary age 
students. 

• Adequate wbrkirig space for individual instruc- 
tion and cbuhselihg should be available in each 
school attended by a visually impaired student 
served by an itinerant teacher. 

• Adequate space should be provided in regular 
e[assrooms for the visually impaired student's 
specialized equipment and materials. 

• Office space should be available for itinerant 
teachers and orientation and mobility instruc- 
tors. Such office space should include adequate 
storage areas, telephones, answering service, and 
clerical assistance. 

Adequate working space for the transcriber should 
be provided. Special equipment should be available as 
needed for production and dUplicatibn of materials, 
including large-print typewriters and duplicators, tape 
recording equipment arid duplicators, braillewriters, 
and braille duplicating equipment: 

Programs for visually impaired preschool children 
should be housed in a school or facility where: 

• Other preschool programs are available fbr nori- 
handicapped children to provide iritegratibn oppbr- 
tunities for the visually impaired child. 

• Bathrbbm facilities have been designed or adapted 
for young children. 

• Playground facilities are adjacent to the class- 
robrn and include space for appropriate toys and 
equipment. 
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Emergency Procedures 

Students with visUal impairments, like all other 
students, should receive instruction and practice in 
responding appropnately and calmly to emergeheies 
by participating in fire and earthquake drills, bus evac- 
uation driUs, and other emergency procedures, includ- 
ing possible specialized health care needs. Local codes 
arid ordinances regarding emergency procedures must 
be followed. 

Staff should be prepared to Handle emergencies, 
including a knowledge of the specific prdcedure;s to 
follow. The teacher of the visually impaired_or the 
orientation and mobility specialist should provide 
assistance to the students and staff in evacuation 
routes and procedures. The school nurse should assist 
with procedures to follow for medical emergencies. 



Materials and Equipment 

How does the program provide the mdieriaJs and 
equipment necessary to meet the unique educational 
needs of visually impaired students as specified in the 
lEP? 

Materials and equipment are provided as indicated 
in the lEP to meet the unique educational needs of 
Visually impaired students. (See Appendix F for legal 
requiremerits.) 

Sufficient time must also be allocated for the tran- 
scriber or teacher of the visually impaired to locate, 
prepare, and disseminate materials and equipment for 
each student. 

Because expensive materials and equipment are 
often riot available from other sources, funds at the 
local level must be budgeted to ensure that riecessary 
books, materials, and equipment are provided^ coor- 
dinated, and maintained . The intent of the Legislature 
is that, to the extent funding is available, school dis- 
tricts and county offices give first priority to expendi- 
tures to provide specialized books, materials, and 
equipmerit that are riecessary arid appropriate for the 
individualized educatibri prograriis of pupils with 
low-ihcidehce disabilities. 

Materials and equipment purchased with federal or 
state funds by local educational agencies remain the 



pfoperty of the state arid may be feassigried by the 
Cleafinghouse Depository for Hanjdicapped Students 
(GDHS) when they are ho longer being used locally, 
it is important that a process for tracking rnaterials 
and equipment purchased to Jmplement the lEP of 
visually impaired students bt maintained so that this 
information may be reported to the CDHS. (See 
Appendix E for sources of funding arid Appendix F 
for legal requireriierits.) 

Ail organized, cost-effective, and coordinated sys- 
tem for acquiring, coordinating, disseminating, and 
maintaining these special materials and equipment 
should be operated from a central location in the 
SELPA, with one individual assigned this responsi- 
bility. 



Trahspbrtatibh 

How does the program provide for transportation 
that is suitable to_ the health and safety needs of visu- 
ally impaired students? 

When visually impaired students are transported to 
special classes or schools: 

• Trarispdilatibri is arrariged appropriate to the 
Health arid safety of the studerits, iricludirig cdri- 
sideratioh of the travel time involved. 

• Drivers are made aware, through ebhtiriuihg in- 
service training by the orientation and jnobility 
instructor or teacher of the visually impaired, 
of unique orientation and mobility needs that 
nlay be useful, iricludirig emergency, drop-off, 
and pick-up procedures. 

• Students are encouraged to travel iadependently 
to and from school when they have the necessary 
orientation and mobility skills. 



Program Impr ovement 

How does the program improve its effectiveness in 
identifying, assessing, planning, and providing instruc- 
tion and services to meet the unique educational needs 
of visually impaired s t uden ts ? 

Each program servirig visually irilpaired studerits 
has ah ongoing process to evaluate th&effectiveness of 
the program in meeting students' heeds and using the. 
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Each program serving visually impaired stu- 
dents has an ongoing proeess to evaluate the 
effectivehess of the program in meeting stu- 
dents' needs. 



results for pfbgram imprdveirient. This evaluation 
process should encompass all of the areas outlined in 
this document, using the standards and the key ques- 
tions in each chapter and the "Self-review Guide" 
(Appendix A) as the basis ifor the review. 

When conducting a self-review, program planners 
should develop specific q-jestions for interviewing 
administrators, special arid regular education staff, 
and parents arid for reviewing students' records and 
other ddcUmeritalion. Interview questions should be 
bperi-erided, beginning with how, what, who, arid 
wft^/i as appropriate^ This approa^ will provide more 
valuable information than simple yes or no questions 



for determiriirig and iriiprbving the effectiveness of a 
prdgrarii. This approach can also clarify who is 
resporisible for the elements of the program and yield 
a local consensus for possible local evahiatidri studies. 

These guidelines are considered wheri programs 
serving visually impaired studerits are monitored by 
the California State bepartment of Education. The 
Department also prdvides technical assistance to par- 
ents, teachers, arid adriiiriistrators in the implementa- 
tidri of these guidelines. (See "Resources for Techrii- 
cal Assistance" and Appendix F, "Legal Require- 
ments.") 
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APPENOiX A 




-review 




This self-review guide contains criteria for eval- 
uatihg the components of chapters three 
through five. Listed in this guide are laws or 
regulations on which the criteria are based, 
page numbers in this publication in which the criteria 
appear, a listing of the criteria, a scale for rating the 
effectiveness of the program, and a section for com- 
ments. 

To rate the level of effectiveness of a criteridh, pro- 
gram reviewers should place beside each criteridh one 
of the numbers shown under the column heading, 
"program effectiveness." The footnote shows the rat- 
ing that each number represents. 



Chapter th rcc~ Asse ssi n g Unique Educa tionai Needs 



Reference^ 



Criteria 



Progrwn 

effevtivenessL. 



I 



Comments 



p. 13 

EC 56300 
through 56303 

p: 14 

p. 14 

p. 14 

p. 14 

EC 56320(0 
p. 14 

Appendix B 



How efTective is your prdgraih in prdvidiiig for 
each of the following: 

I. Locating and referring smdents with visual 
impairments who may require special educa- 
tion, including possible referrals from the 
vision screening program? 

A. Providing the process Tor referring stu- 
dents identified through vision screening? 

B. Informing parents and staff of sighs that 
may indicate a visual irnpairment? 

C. Cbordihatirig with local eye specialists 
and other referral sources? 

11. Assessing students with suspected visual 
im/>oi>mems in all of the following areas 
when appropriate? ^ 

A. Assessing vision / low vision : 

1. Acquiring as much information as 
pbssIbJc on eye reports? 

2. Ensuring that students with residual 
vision receive a low vision assessment? 

a. Conducting functional vision assess- 
ments? 

b. Detenminingthe need for fujther assess- 
ment? 



'Refer to the page gf the guidelines, chapter, or appendix or £49furi2//on compliance items (see Appendix F for legal requirements). 

^Program effectiveness: I = Ineffective, 2 = Somewhat effccti' c. 3 = Effective. 4 = Very effective. 
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Agegrigt Unique Educitionii Needs^^Conliiiued 



Refefience^ 



Criteria 



Program 



ivenessL_ 



. 1_ _ 2_ 



Comments 



p 15 



p. 15 



p. 16 



p. 16 



p. 16 



c. Using the low vision assessment to 
determine needs in the other areas 
related to this disability? 

B. Assessing concept development and aca- 
demic skiiis: 

1. Coordinating with the classroorn teacher? 

2. Determining the students' mode of 
fUhctibnihg in academic tasks? 

3. Basic concepts? 

4. Listeniiig skills? 

5. Study skills? 

C. Assessing communication skills: 

1: Typing? 

2. Signature? 

3. CbmiDuhicatibh (equipment? 

4. Use of computers? 

5. Use of optical aids? 

6. Slate arid stylus? 

7. Abacus? 

8. Use of specialized equipment? 

D. Asssessing social and emotional skiiis: 

1. Socialization skills? 

2. Affective education? 

3. Recreation? 

4. Human sexuality? 

5. Psychological implications of the vis- 
ual impainment? 

E. Assessing sensory/ motor skills: 

1. Gross and fine motor skills? 

2. Aiternative sensory discrimination and 
integration skills? 

3. Posture, balance,^trength, movement, 
and coordihatibh? 

F. Assessing orientation and mobility skills: 



1. 
2. 

3. 



4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 



Cbricepts? 

Body image control and purposeful 
movement? 

Orientation and mobility skills? 
a. Home? 
b: School? 
Gomnuinity? 

Use of residual vision? 

Interaction with the public? 
Acquiririg arid remerhbering neces- 
sary information? 
Related daily living skills? 



'Refer to the page of the guidelines, chapter, or appendix or Educatwh Code section for compliance items (see Appendix F for legal requirements). 
^Program effectiveness: I = Ineffective, 2 = Somewhat effective, 3 = Effective, 4 = Very effective. 
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Assessi ng Unique Educational N eeds— C on tinued 



Keference^ 



p. 16 



p. i6 



p. 17 

EC 56320(g) 
p. 17 



p. 17 
p. 17 

p.J7 _ 
EC 56327(h) 



Pi7 

EC 5632(Kg) 
p. 18 
p. 18 



Criteria 



H. 



Ill 



IV 



Assessing daily living skills: 

1: Personal hygiene? 

2. Dressing skills? 

3. Clothing care? 

4. Food preparation? 

5. Eating skills? 

6. Money management? 

7. Social cqmmunicjatidh? 

8. Tejephoncskijls? 

9. Written communication? 
ID. Time skills? 
1 1 . Organization skills? 

Assessing career and vocational skills: 

1. Exploration? 

2. Awareness? 

3. Preparation? 

4. Participation? 

Providing npessmerit personnel who are 
knowledgeable about visual impairments: 

A. Involving the teacher of the visualiy 
impaired in determining appropriate 
assessment strategies? 

Providing for cdmmuhication among indi- 
viduals conducting assessments? 

peterminini; the best qualified individual 
to conduct assessments? 

iderttifymg in th^ assessment report the stu- 
dent's unique educational needs retaied to 
the visual impairment, jnrluding needs for 
specialized materials and equipment in the 
foltowing areas: 

A. Vision/ low vision needs? 

B. Concept dcvclopnient Md academic nc«ds? 

C. Communication heeds? 
b. Social/ emotidhal needs? 
E: Sensory/ motor needs? 

F: Orientation and mobility needs? 

G. Daily living skills and needs? 

Considering the variables that affect unique 
educational needs when the following are 
assessed: 

A. Congcnitally and adventitiously visually 
impaired students? 

B. Students with multiple impairments? 



Program . 
effectiveness^ 



1 



B. 



C: 



Comments 



'Refer Id the page of the guidelih«. chapter, or appendix or Education Code section forcompiiance items (see Appendix F for legal requirements) 
^Program effectiveness: I = Ineffective. 2 = Somewhat effective. 3 = Effective, 4 = Very effective. 
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Assessing Unique Educational Needs— Continued 







i 


Program 
effectiveness^ 




Reference^ 


Criteria 


I 


2 


3 


4 


Comments 


p. iO 


C. Infants and preschool children? 












p. 18 


D. Elementary and secondary students? 












p. 19 


E. The nature of the visual impairment? 












p. i9 


F. Functionally blind and low vision stu- 
dents? 












p. 19 


G. Students with other special heeds? 













chapter Four— Planning and Providing Instruction and Services 



_ Reference^ 


Criteria 


Program 
effectivehess^ 




I 


Jr_ 


3 


4_ 


Comments 


p 20 
EC 

56345(b)(7) 
EC 56364. 1 
EC 56220(c)(5) 


How effective is ybiir progmni in providing for 
each Df the rojjdwing: 

VI. Using assessed unique educational needs in 
the following areas? 

A. Developing the lEP, including the need 
for specialized materials and equipment 
in the folldwirig areas: 

1. Concept development and academic 
heeds? 

2. Communicatibh needs?. 

3. Sbcial/embtibhal heeds? 

4. Scnsoiy/ motor needs? 

5. Orientation arid mobility needs? 

6. Daily living skills needs? 

7: Career and vocational needs? 

B. Providing appropriate instruction and 
services in the following areas: 

1. Concept development and academic 
needs? 

2. Communication needs? 

3. Social/eihotional needs? 

4. Sensory/ motor needs? 

5. Orientation and mobility needs? 

6. Daily living skills heeds? 

7. (Darecr and vocational needs? 

C. Developing curriculum: 

1. Cdhcept development and academic 
heeds? 

2. Cbmmuhicatibh heeds? 

3. Sdcial/emdtibhal heeds? 

4. Sensory/ motor needs? 

5. Orientation and mobility needs? 

6. Daily living skills needs? 

7. Career and vocational needs? 













'Refer to the j>age of theiuidelines, chapter, or appendix or Education Code section for compliance items (see Appendix F for legal requirements). 
^Program effectiveness; I = Ineffective, 2 = Somewhat effective, 3 = Effective, 4 = Very effective. 
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Phuining and Providing instruction atid Services-- Continu ed 







program 
effectiveness^ 




Reference' 


Criteria 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Comments 


p. 14 

EC56345(bK7) 
Appendix E 


D. Prdvidihg the necessary equiprhent and 
materials in accordance with the lEP to 
meet the unique educational needs for: 

1 . Fiihctibhally blind students? 

2. Low vision students? 

3. Multiply impaired students? 

4. Nonaca^emic students, infants, and 

prCaLIlUUl LlllIUIvIl; 












p. 25 
p. 25 


vn. &fsuring thut the foihwing key individuals 

skills and abilities to carry out their roles 

and responsibiliiies: 

A. Teacher of the visually impaired? 












p. 27 


B. Glassrbbm teacher (regular, special class, 

or rCaOUlLC apCLldliaij: 












p. 27 


C. Oriehtatioh and mobility specialist? 












p. 28 


D. Parent, guardian, or conservator? 












p. 28 


E. Visually impaired student? 












p. 29 


F. Eye specialist? 












p. 29 


G. Regular or adapted physical education 
instructor? 












p. 29 


H. Physical or occupational therapist? 












p. 29 


j. School nurse? 












p. 29 


J. Program specialist? 












p. 29 


K. Specialist in career and vocational edu- 
cation? 












p. 3U 


L. i^anguage, spcccn, ano ncoring hpcLiaiiai: 












p. i\} 


ivi. counselor; 












n in 
p. JU 


IN. Fsycnoiogisi; 












p. 30 


6. Social worker? 












p. 30 


P. Transcriber? 












p. 3d 


Q. Reader? 












p. 3d 


R. Aide? 












p. 30 


S. Ancillary staff in residential programs: 

1. bormitdry or ward personnel? 

2. Food services staff? 

3. Health services staff? 












p. 31 

p. 31 
p.3i 


VIII. Coordinating the instruction and services 
provided to meet alt of the needs of visually 
impaired students: 

A, Using the lEP as the focus for coordina- 
tion? 

B. Assigning an individual responsible for 
this coordination? 



























'ReTer to the page of the guidelines, chapter, or appendix or Education Code section for compliance items (see Appendix F for legal reqairements). 
'Program effectiveness: I = Ineffective, 2 = Somewhat effective, 3 = Effective, 4 = Very effective. 
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Chapter Five— Organizing and Supporting Instruction and Services 



Reference^ 



p: 32 

Ee 56369 



p. 32 
pp. 32-33 



p.33 

EC 56200( 
p. 33 

p. 33 



p: 34 
p 34 

p. 34 
p. 34 
p. 34 



:a)(b) 



p. 35 



p. 35 



Crneria 



How eflective is your program in providing for 
each of the follbwihg: 

IX. Providing for the delivery of appropriate in- 
siructton and Services through a full range of 
Program options that are provided as neces- 
sary, on a regional hasv : 

A: Providing ncccssaiy instruction and scr- 
vjces through regiondization? 

B. Ensuring that adihinistrative roles and 
responsibilities are understood by: 

1. theSELPA? 

2. The supervisor of personnel ser\'ing 
visually inipaircd students? 

3. The site administrator of designee? 

^- ^^^M? V^^'^^^ WP^W in the least 
restrictive environment: 

A. Considering the changing needs and 
strengths ofstuccnts? 

B. Placing students based on the intensity 
of heeds and the intensity of instruc- 
tional services to meet these needs? 

C. Preparing the student for integration? 

Pr^P^ring school sliff arid peers for 
integration? 

E: Grouping students appropriately? 

F. Exploring additionai program options? 

G. Providing the f^ijowing program options, 
when needed, through rcgionalization: 

1. Itinerant teacher? 

2. Rcsbiircc room? 

3. Sclf-cbritairied classroom? 

4. Special school? 

5. Nonpublic schools arid agericies? 

6. Additionai options for infants arid 
preschool children? 

X I . Establishing class si2es and caseloads of staff 
to allow for providing specialized instruc- 
tion and services based on the needs of visu- 
ally impaired students by: 

A. Developing a process for establishing 
arid mbriitoririg class sizes and caseloads 
based ort the time required to meet stu- 
dents' needs? 



Program 
effectiveness^ 



1 



Comments 



EKLC 



'Refer to the page of the jui.d chapter, or appendix or Educumm Coctestcum fdribmpliancc items (see Appendix F for legal requirements) 
-Program effectiveness: I = Ineffective: 2 = Somewhat effective. 3 = Effective. 4 - Very effective. 
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Offanizing and Supporting Instruction and Services— Cbiitiiiiied 



Reference' 


CriierTd 


Program 
effectivehess^_ 




1 


2 


3 


I 4 


Comments 


p. 36 

p.36 

EC 5600 1 (n) 
p. 36 

p. 36 
p. 37 

EC 56240 
EC 56220(c)(2) 
p. 37 

1 

p. 37 

p 37 


B. Establishing local caseloads and class 
s>/.es based on the age of the students and 
the severity of their needs? 

XII. Providing qualijfied professionai and para- 
prufesssionul personnel who have ihe skills 
and abiiities necessary to conduct assess- 












ments and provide instruction and services 
that meet the educational needs of students: 

A. Certificated personnel: 

1. Appropriateli credentialed teachers of 
the Visually impaired? 

2. Appropriately credentialed orientation 
and mobility specialists? 

3 . Assessment perso nncl? 

4: Other professionai staff as needed? 

B. Noncertificated personaei: 
i. Transcribers? 

2: Readers? 
3: Aides? 

4. Other staff as needed? 

XIII. Providing stuff development and education 
for paren ts based on a needs assessment: 

A. Basing the heeds assessment for parent 
education on parents' roles and responsi- 
bilities and unique educational needs of 
their children? 

B. b'asing the needs assessment for staff 
development on the staff members' roles 
and responsibilities and the unique edu- 
cational heeds of the students they serve? 

XIV. Designing and modify in^ facilities to enhance 
the provision of instruction and services to 
meet the unique educatiohdl heeds of visu- 
ally impaired students in the following areas: 

A: Facilities for school-age students: 

1. Lighting? 

2. Equipment, storage space, and electri- 
cal outlets? 

3. Listening skills? 

4. Furniture with nonglare surfaces? 

5. Accessibility? 

6. Bathroom facilities? 

7. Work area for students being served 
by an itihefarit teacher? 

8. Work space for the transcriber? 

9. Special equipment for production arid 
duplication of materials? 



'Refer to the page of the guidelines, chapter, or appendix or EdwgUqn OWc section for ci;mpliance items (see Appendix F for legal rcqQircmenls); 
•Program effectiveness: 1 = Ineffective. 2 - Somewhat effective. 3 = Effective. 4 - Very effective. 
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Organizing and Supporting Instruction and Services— Continued 



Reference^ 



p. 37 



p. 38 
p. 38 

EC 56345(bK7) 
EC 56739 



p. 38 



Criteria 



Program 
effectiveness^ 



I 



p. 38 



p. 38 



p. 38 

EC 56221(b)(5) 
p. 38 

p- 38 

p 38 

p. 38 

EG 56220(c)(6) 

Chapter Three 
Chapter Three 
Chapter Fdiir 
Chapter Foiir 
and Chapter Five 
p. 38 



B. Facilities for infants aiid preschool chil- 
dren:^ _ 

1: OpportonitiK for integration with non- 
handicapped students? 
2. Bathroom facilities? 
1. Playground and storage space? 

C. Emergei?cy procedures? 

XV. Froviding curricuturh rnateri^ in special 
media (brdilte, targe print, recorded) and 
other educational materials and equipment 
necessary to meet the unique educationai 
needs of students, as specified in the lEP: 

A. Establishing a system for budgeting that 
projects costs of equipment and materials? 

B. Allowing time for the teacher or trans- 
criber, or both, to locate, prepare, and 
disseminate materials and equipment? 

C. listablishing aii organized, cost^ffective, 
2nd coordmated system for acquiring, 
disseminating, and maintaining special- 
ized equipment and materials? 

X VI . Providing appropriate transportation for vis- 
ually impaired studen ts by: 

A. Cdhsidenng health and safety, including 
travel time? 

B. Providing cdritiriuing in-service training 
to drivers? 

C. Encc»«raging students to travel indcpcn- 
dcntiy when appropriate? 

XVlI. Establishing a process to improve the effec- 
tiveness of programs in meeting the needs of 
visually irnpaired students in these areas: 

A. Idchtification? 

B. Assessment? 

C. Planning? 

D. Providing instruction and services? 

E. Using the information obtained through 
a self-review process to: 

1 . Identify areas of need and suggestions for 
improvement? 

2. Identify areas of strength? 

3. Identify heeds for technical assistance? 

4. Coordinate with mohitdrihg activities 

J the State Department of Education? 
t . identify possible topics for iocal annual 
evaluation? 



Comments 



'Refer to the page of the guidelines, chapter, or appendix or Education Code section for compliance items (see Appendix F for legal requirements). 
2prografP effectiveness: I = Ineffective, 2 = Somewhat effective, 3 = Effective, 4 = Very effective. 
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APPENDIX B 



his_appendix eqhtaihs a list of visual impair- 
ments and a discussion of procedures for 
assessment of functional vision and for assess- 
ment by a qualified eye specialist. Samples of 
the folldwjng forms also appear: '^Registration of Visu- 
ally Handicapped Students, as of January 2, 19^** 
**E} e Report Tor Ghildren with Visual Problems,** 
'^Preferred Visual Acuity Notations," "Educationally 
Oriented Vision Report,** and a ^'Functional Vision 
Checklist Summary Sheet." 



Visual Impairmen ts 

^ The list of visual im^airinems in this aj^pendix ]s by no 
means meant to be complete or all-inciusive. Rather^ it is 
presented as an example of the range of visual impairments 
that may be cncbuntcrcd. Many of the visual impairments 
listed may be congenital or adventitious. The educational 
implications of the eye condition are an Important factor in 
determining needs. Interaction of the teacher of the visually 
impaired, the eye specialist, and the student's physician is 
essential in assessing and meeting the visually impaired stu- 
dent's unique educational needs in this area: 
The list of visual impairments follows: > 

1. Irregularities of the optical media (e g:, cornea, lens, 
aqueous and vitreous humors), jsuch as keratoconus, 
irregular astigmatism, or lehtiglobus, cause either a 
distortion of the visual image or photophobia, or 
both, and may cause monocular diplopia. 

2- ^l^*lL^_L9P^cjM??» iy^^h as cataracts, corneal scarring, 
or vitreous turbjdity, may cause_ iight^ deprivation, 
glare or scattering, toss of contrast, impaired color 
perception, diminished central visual acuity, or monoc- 
ular diplopia, or both. 

3. Extraocular motility defects due to strabismus or 
paresis may affect biriocularity. 

4. Defects of the iris and pupil include aniridia, pblycb- 
ria (either developmental, traumatic, or atrogenic), 
fixed pupil and lacic ofpigmentatiqn (as in albinism). 
These conditions may cause pjiotophobia, monocular 
diplopia, or degradation of central vision. 

5. Defects of cone (central) vision may cause inaccurate 
or total loss of color perception and diminished cen- 
tral visual acuity. 

6. Defects of rod (peripheral) vision may cause reduced 
or total inability to adapt to low levels of illumination 
or complete or partial loss in peripheral vision, or 
both. 



'Definitions of the terms describing visual impairments appear in the 
glossary. 
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7. Defects of the optic nerve pathways or occipital cor- 
tex may cause a loss of central vision, color vision 
defects, dr. loss in peripheral vision, ihcludirig scptb- 
liiata, quadraritanbpsia, or hemianopsia. These defects 
itiay affect brie or bbth eyes, depending oh the site bf 
the defect, and may or may not be symmetrical 
betjveen the two eyes; 

8. Other types of vision loss due to intraocuiar origin 
include retinoschisis, retinal detachment, choroiditis, 
or glaucoma. These types of pathology cause a lo5s in 
visual field or diminished central or peripheral visibh. 

9. Systemic diseases have riumcrbus bcular mariifesta- 
tidhs that are as varied as the disease entities them- 
selves. Types of sj^stemic disease with ocular nianifes- 
tat[ons are diabetes, multiple sclerosis, vascular disease, 
and hydrocephalus. 



Functional Vision Assessment 



Visually impaired, students need to learn to use their 
residual vision as efficiently as pbssible. To meet this need, 
the teacher bf the visually impaired, in cbrvjunctibn with the 
drieritatidh arid mdbility specialist, shduld evaluate hdw the 
students use their vision to function within the school set- 
ting and jn^ the community: Parents can also provide valu- 
able information about their child's use of vision: 

^Given this assessment data and the information from the 
"Eye Report for Children with Visual Problems^" tho^c 
making the assessKiient prepare a functibnal vision checklist 
summary sheet, « ich as the bne that appears in this appen- 
dix. This report rdmaihs recdmmendatidns fdr further 
assessment by an eye specialist , if needed. 

From this assessment information^the teacher of visually 
impaired and the orientation and mobility specialist will 
train the student to adapt to the environment to maximize 
the functional use of vision. This adaptation will include: 

• Control of lighting and glare factors 

• Preferred field of view and best gaze posture (eccentric 
viewing) 

• Adaptations of reading materials, such as print size, 
use bf cblbr, fatigue factors, time adjustments, and the 
use bf auditbry or braille rhedia 

• Training in the use df prescribed low vision aids, 
including telescopes for travel 

• Recommendatjons_for nonprescription aids, such as 
specialized paper, pens, reading stands, and adapted 
materials and appliances for specialized classes 

The goal df the assessment is td enable the student to furic- 
tion as independently as possible within the school and 
community settings. _ _ _ i 
Additional areas to be included in a fonctjonal vision 
assessment are such considerations for orientation and 
mobility as: 

I. Rej:ognition of iliumination: overhead, body level, 

windows, and artificial lighting 
2: Gross object recognition: shape, size, size of room. 



doorways, desks, chairs, tables, and objects that are at 
body level, overhanging, low, in front of, and to the 
side 

3. Fine object and characteristic recoghitibri: people, 
name arid numbers bri dbbrs, bbbks, typewriter, tele- 
phone, coffee cup, wall displays, chalkboard color, 
^'l^ ^['^''^SJl'l^halkboard 

4. Contrast recognition: floor or wall, door or wall, door 
closed or opened, carpet or flooring, window or wall, 
bulletin board or wall, ^nd chalkboard or wall 
(objects: dark on light, light oh dark, light on light, 
arid dark bri dark) 

5. Print recdgriitidn: print dri chalkbdard— white chalk, 
colored chalk, blackboard, greenboard, beigeboard, 
print on paper^ — darlcprint and ligh^paper, Hght prinj 
and dark paper, colored paper and dark print, and 
maps, charts, and graphs 

6. Color recognition: flbor, wall, blackboard, green- 
bbard, beigeboard, bbjects, clothirig, maps, charts, 
arid graphs 

7. Depth perception: ascending stairs, descending stairs, 
^r^P^^i^f^ stepups, inclines and declines, floor strips, 
and thresholds 

8: Student in motion: line of travel; confidence; ability to 
locate doors and windows; recognition of intersecting 
hallways, travel "hrough open doors; recognition of 
stairs, depth change, colbr and chariges in contrast; 
avdldarice df people, dverharigs, Idw objects, arid 
objects at side.^ 



Assessment by a Qualified Eye Specialist 



An assessmerit by a fully qualified eye specialif 1 should 
be perfdrmed td prdvide an Uriderstaridirig of the nature 
and extent of visual loss present. The following is a sum- 
mary of the items needed in the eye specialist's report: 

Detailed Case History 

A detailed case history should include the following: 

• Exploration of the etiology of vision loss, age at onset 

• "Historical landmarks" in ihe Jisease process 

• Eye preference 

• Patierit's preserit visual abilities arid deficits 

• Patient's visual rehabilitative desires 

• Patient's concept of his or her goals (vocational, avo- 
cational, recreational, educational, daily living, and so 
forth) 

• Past and present medical history 

• Significant family medical history 

• Patierit's evaluatibn of envirbrimerital effects ori vision 
(e.g., lighting) 

• Stability of patient's vision (any recent changes) 

• History of patient^ use of visual or nonvisual aids 

• Patient's motivation 

• Patient's attitude 



^Note: Additional eyajuation of the studenty use.of rcsidujaj vision out- 
doors should be carried oat by the orientation and mobility specialist: 
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Visiiil Aciiity Measlireiiients 

. :^^'^??f J'*^' ^^'V- Measure patient's distance vision 
with and without present correction(s) ata distance often 
feet: This distance may need to be shortened in cases of 
severe vision Joss; If distance low vision aids are used, an 
assessmeht of visual acuity and efficiency in the use of an 
aid should \yt performed. An assessmeht of illumination 
effects should also be dp^^ 

Near yUuaVacuUy. Patient's hear visual acuity should 
measured with and without present coitectidn at the read- 
ing distance the patjent choose$._ Both single and multiple 
digit acuities should be recorded, _^ well as the working 
distance. Testing with any low vision aids the patient pres- 
ently has^ a& well as the effects of iiluminatioh, should be 
evaluated. If vocational aids are used, a measure of their 
acuity and efliciehcy should be done at the required work- 
ing distance of the aid. 

Exterhiil Exaihination 

An evaluation of the ability of the eyes to track together 
and maintain fixation should be performed. The areas 
'involved in an external examihatibh are discussed in the 
paragraphs that fdilow. 

Evnitmion qfyxtmpioitar motiiiiy. If strabismus is pres- 
ent, magnitude and comitancy should be measured. Check 
for the patient's head tilt or rotation. If nystagmus is pres- 
ent, determine whether a change in amplitude occurs with a 
change in the direction of the patient's gaze or whether a 
latent cbmpbheht exists. 

^PJ^it'^^y reftexes. Thtst can be used to rule but neuro- 
logical problems or to detec strabismus; e.g., the Hirsch- 
berg Test: An estimation of the pupil V symmetry, size, 
shape, and position relative to the center of the cornea can 
be made. Transiilumfnation of the iris should be performed 
to detect the degree of iris pigmentation present: 

Cotor and siereopsls testing. Testing of color perception 
is the measurement of tp ^ye's ability to discriminate var- 
ious hues of color. Cclbr perceptibn can be tested using 
^PL'^t Pl^^tK ?n4/or a Farn^^ type of test. Stcrcbpsis 
can be evaluated, using a polaroid test (e g., WIRT). If no 
stereopsis ispresent, gross fusion can be tested by anaglyph 
methods (e.g., the Worth Test). Patients should be allowed 
to hold the test at^their best near working distance. 

Keraiometry. Keratometry is a measurement of curva- 
ture bn the ahteribr surface bf the cbrhea. 

ReUnoscopy. Retinbscbpy is a mcthbd bf bbjectivcly 
measuring refractive error by shining a light through the 
P"P^L^"4 neutralizing its refiex_ with lenses. This procedure 
may need to be done at unusual working distances if hazy 
mejdia or irregular refractive surfaces are present (radical 
retinbscbpy). 

Subjective Testing 

Subjective testmg is a method jjf measuring refractive 
^rrbr by evaluating a patient's response to changes in lens 
)bwer, A trial frame and trial Jenses should be used, rather 
,han the refractor, to allow for eye or head movements: 
fesUng by the **Just Noticeable Dilfercnce" (JND) method 
uid a hand-held crossed cylinder shbuld be done at a cbm- 
brtabie viewing distance for the patient. For patients with 



strong prescriptibhs, ah ovi^rrefractibh may be performed 
with the use of Halberg Clips or similar devices. Visual 
acuity shbuld be measured at the cbnclusibh bf the refrac- 
tion, and testing of the effect of illuminatibn on distance 
vision shouidbe pcifqnned. 

With the best distance refraction in pjace,_testing_ with 
various powered spectacle-mounted telescopes and hand^ 
held monoculars shbuld be performed: Monocular stands 
can alsb be evaluated. A refmement bf the trial frame 
refractibh shbuld alsb be performed with a telescbpe in 
placx. 

yi^pn testing U perfofmed afte. ' distance vision test- 
ing is concluded. A reasonable starting point would be to 
calculate the reciprocal of visij)n to determine the approxi- 
mate amount of magnification :-equired. Starting with this 
ambuht of maghificatibn, various powered lenses are eval- 
uated tb provide relative distance magnification. For 
patients with a severe visibh loss^ micrbscopic lenses arc 
also evaluated. Hand and stand magnifiers, Ibupes, clbsed 
circuiMeievision, reading stands, illuminatibn devices, and 
so forth are^nalyzed. If specific working distances arc 
required, telemicroscopes, surgical_ telescopes^ or alterna- 
tive systems may be needed. Acuity should be measured 
with single and multiple digit print, as well as with the 
patient's desired refuting material. 

Testing with ah artificial iris br pupil cbntact lenses for 
albinos or patients suffering frbm glare shbuld be per- 
formed. Speciaiiy designed filters should be evaluated; e.g., 
NpIR or CPF. Various density and cblbred tints shbUld be 
eva[uated for botji indoor and outdoor use. Visors, typb- 
scopes, single or multiple pinholes, should also be consid- 
ered, as well as devices to provide an increase in illumi- 
natibh. 

Visual field defects can be amelibrated by the use of field 
expanders (hand-held or spectacle-mbuhted), Fresnel prisms, 
or hemianopic mirrors. 

Patients with high refractive errors or nystagmus should 
be evaluated with contact lenses to determine whether a 
better visual result can be obtained. Patients with scarred 
or irregular corneal surf aces may benefit from contact lens 
fit br mihificatibn, or they may be used as a light filtering 
apparatus. Contact lenses may be used tb prbvide magnifi- 
cation to transmit selectively particular wavelengths of 
light. 

Objective toting 

The following are means of objective testing: 

• Bibmicrbscbpy and tbnbnietry 

• bphthaimoscopy 

• Visuaj field assessment— Central defects may be charted 
on an Amsier drid or Ungcnt screen, with a large 
fixation cross present: Peripheral fields are best assessed 
bh an arc perimeter or "bowl type" visual field testing 
inistrumeht. 

Cdhsideratibhs in Prescribing Low Vision Aids 

The fbllbwihg are tb be considered by those prescribing 
iow vision aids: 

• Patient's goals, desires, and needs 

• Working distances required 
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niumiiiatibh requirements 
Ficid of view niecded 
Age of patient 
Multiple aids 
Stability of vision 

Performance with various aids tested 



lementary tow Vision Services and Needs 

The following are supplementary low vision needs to be 
considered: 

• Training of the patient in the use of low vision aids 

• Monitoring the patient for a change in visuiai status 



State Department of Education 
Form #SE-04 



Registration of Visually Handicapped Siiidehts, as of January 2, 19 



Check one: CH Public school 



□ Nonpublic school 



Give code numbers from the California Public School Directory or from the Califorriia Private School Directory. 



Name of the school district, office of the county superintendent of schools, or nonpublic school 



Street address 



City 



ZIP 



County 



Same of authorized officer 



Addresss, if different from the central office 



Tttte 



Telephone number 



Dme 



Total number of legally blind students reported: 
Total number of partially sighted students reported: 



I certify that information contained in this registration is based on current eye report forms retained by this office. To 
establish eligibility for the American Printing House for the Blind Federal Quota Program, I further certify that this 
school system has filed with the Department of Education an Assurance of Compliance Statement, based on the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 



Signature of A uthorized Officer 



Return this form to: Fred t: Sinclair, Director,_ Clearinghouse Depository for Handicapped Students, California State 
Department of Education, P.O. Bex 944272, Sacramento, CA 94244-2720; The telephone number is (916) 445-5 103. 
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Califbrhia State Department of Education To be filled in by 

Form #SE-d? (Rev. 7-8 1 ) school personnel. 

coNnomnAL Eye Report for Chiidren with Visuai Problems « l b 



NAMf or JHlf It SEX _ 

AOoiiss . - OATf OF urm _ 



GtA5C SCMOOl AOOIfSS. 



i. HISTORY 

A. hohbb l i Of* of ommt of vHioo iapblrMiil. ligkf •ym {O.D.) Uff oyo (04.)_ 

t. Sotr»ri ocwior iiifocfid«i. Ihjiirioi. eporttlibiii. if bhy. with oq* bt Hiro of bccurrohco 



A. VISUAL ACUITY DISTANT VISION HEAI VISION riESCtlfTlON 

yf}^^L .Wilhhoif With low Will^L _W«_»l»>fi* Wj'h low 

oorr»ctio<i corroclion' viiion oid corroction corrortton' viiion oi'd Sph. Cyl. Axli 



tifftt oyo {O J>:) 
Uft oyo (0:S.) 



•oHi oyoi (O.O.I ~ — — '. — " " _— Ool«_ 



t. If gloMOt oro N> b« wom, wor« lOfoty lontos pwcribod in: Moilic Tonporvd 9I011: ^_ 'with ordinary lontoi 

C. If low Wtion oW U p<«fcrib«d, ipocify fypo and rocoMMOiidatiofii for ut». - 



01 FlCtD Of VISlONt li fhore a liwitotiew? If to, racord rviulti of toit on chart on bofk cf form. 

Whot «• tho widoftt diamolor (in dogrooi) of rtaoining vi'iuol (loid? 6.6. O.S 

— E_li4ii*m4«ipoifod-^l6c poicopUba?-^ If io, Ibr what calbrii)? , 



III. CAUSE OF BUNDNESS OR VISION IMPAIRMENT 

a; ^rotoht bcvibr cb<iditibfi(»] roiponiibl* for O.O. ~ 
vtfktM iMpbiriMont. (•» ••f* to^l^y olj 

M«W* vkiM l*»«irMOf ) O.S. 



ft. frocodlng oculor conditkm, if pny,_whieh lod O.D. 
lb proMnt conditioii. or tho undorlinod condi- 
tidn, ipocilUd in A. 

O.S. 



C. ClWogy (undorlyiftf coMto) of owlor eond^^^^ O.O. . 
l^iMrily rtipofiilblo for vSiion iMfM^rwonl^ 

t mitt pnt*mtmt I«II.*«ik«.I O.S. . 



6. If otk»io9y Injury or potKMitof. indcUrW circumitoncoi ond kind of o&joci or pblton involvod. . 



IV. PROGNOSIS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. It pvpil'i vision InipbiriMfit cMWidorod »e bot SlobI* Oot*rioraling CopabU of iiilprovomonl Uncorfoin. 



a. Wbof troef nont U rocomioondo^, if oiiy? _ 
C. Wiinn ii rooxo mi notion mcomMondod? 



6. CloiMi: Not noodod To bo worn conitontiy For cIom Work only Othor (■p*cify}_ 

I. Lighting roqulnioontoi Avorag* lottor than ovorog* Lou thon ov«rago 

f. Uio of oyott Unlimitod Limitod, 01 followt: 



C. fhyticol octMtyi liniotlrictod loitiicti»d. oi foliowit_ 



TO U FOIWABOB) IT fXAMJNCI tOi 



Ooto of oxominotion. 



SignoLoiro 

of oioniinor . .t>ogroo_ 



Addrtii- 



NOMO 

if clinic coiot Nuwbor of clinic. 
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I^ererred Visual Acuity Notations 



^TANT VISION. il» S««ll»n ftofatloii with fttf diitonci of 2 0 f«il. (Exompttii JO/IW, 20/601. dcul«« Itii Ihbn 20/200 r*cord 
di^Hc* ot wM^ 200 fool Mor cbh bo r«coo«^x«d m jnmifrcHor of ond 200 oi doiHKnlnolor. (Exomploii 10/200, 3/200): If the 

200 fool Mtor ii not rocognixod of I foot record obbr«v»otloft for boit diitonr viiion oi followi: 

HM 

m 
ir 

No IF 



Hi*© *ft6yi**frs ( Specify inches or feet) 

KtCCVeS AMD lOC^ZCS UOHT IN ONE Ot MORE QUADRANTS 
FEtCBVES lUT DOES NOT LOCAUZE LIGHT 
NO UGRT PERCErndN 



NEAR VISION. Um ttondord AJAjk. noletion ond iptdfy boil dlitonco of which popil con reod. (Example: 14/70 ol 5 In.) 

TABtE OF APPROXIMATE EOUIVAIENT VISUAL ACUITY NOTATIONS 

Tb«_»« ^^ploj'prrf wrve only ot on indication of iKe opproximote relatioruhip between re- 
cordingt of distoni ond neot vijion end point type liiei. The teacher Will find in practice 
that the pupiri reading peKormbnce moy vory considerbbly from the equivalents ihown. 



Ditfonf Sne/ton 

20/20 (ft.) 
20/30 
20/40 
20/50 
20/60 
20/80 
20/100 
20/120 
-20/200 
12.3/200 
8/200 
5/200 
3/200 



A:A4.A. ^oeger 



14/14 (in.) 

14/21 

14/28 

14/33 

14/42 

14/56 

14/70 

14/84_ 

14/140 

14/224 

14/336 

14/560 

14/900 



1 
2 
4 

6 
8 

10 
11 
12 
17 
19 
20 



0.37 (M,) 

0.50 

0.73 

08? 

1.00 

1.50 

1.75 

200 

3 50 

6.00 

8.00 



% Cinfro/ Vrsual 
CfBcie»»€y-^Of-Neof 

100 
95 
90 
50 
40 
20 
13 
10 
2 

1.5 
1 



Point 

3 

3 

6 

8 

9 
12 
14 
18 { 



Uiuoi Typ9 T0Kf Six9 

Mail : order catalogue 
Wont dds 

Newspaper text 

Adult te*t booits _ _ 
Children's bbbfcs 9-12 yrt 
Children's books 8-9 yri. 

Large type te^t 



nao OF VISION: Record rttultf on chart below: 
Type of test used: - 



Illurhinotion in ft. condles:. 




ItOHT I VI tOS 

120 




255 ^ 285 
270 



Teit objicf t Color (i) 
Oiitonco(s): 



Slie(i). 



Test object: Color(s) 
Dlitonce(s): 



Siie(sL 



Used with permission from the Northern California Society to Prevent Blindness, 4200 California St:, Soitc ioi, San Francisco, CA 94i is. 

o BEST COPY Mmjm. 
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Educationally Oriented Vision Report 

(To be compteted by the eye specialist) 



Dale: MoniH Day Year Swdeni'smme: tast First Middle 

The foiiowing information would be helpful in determining educational programrning based on the needs of the student. 
We wouid appreciate your completing this form in addition to the "Eye Report for Children with Visual Problems." 

1. What is the cause of visual impairment? 



2. Is any special treatment required? If so, what is the general nature of the treatment? 



3. Is the visual impairment likely to get worse, better, or stay the same? 



4. What symptoms would indicate a need for reexaminati ^n? 



5. Should any reslri, ns ^ ^ nlacec- on the student's activities? 



6. Should the student •. or contact lenses? If so, under what circumstances? 



7. If it was not possible to do a visual acuity measure, what is your opinion regarding what the student sees? 



8. Are tbi student's focusing ability, tracking, and eye muscle balance adequate? If not, please describe: 
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9. If the student's visual field wias not testable, what is your opinion regarding this student's field of vision? 



10. Please describe the object size and distances that are optimal for the student: 



1 1 : What lighting conditions would be optimal for the student's visual functioning? 



12. Do you have any additionai specific recommendations concerning this student's use of vision in learning situations? 



13. When should this student be examined ajgaih? 



Please return this form to: 



05 
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Functional Vision Checklist Summary Sheet 

Date: - 

iStudcnt: Age: Grade: School: 

Teacher of the visually impaired: Telephone number: 

Physical Information 

Nature of the eye condition (describe in simple terms): 



Educational irhplicatiohs of the eye condition: 



Glasses prescribed : _ 



Ti '>ew6rn:. 



Describe prescription (bifocal, aphakic, contact lens): 



Acuity— hear vision: 
Acuity — far vision: _ 
Preferred eye: r ~ — 



Field: 



Color vision: 



Student is/ is not binocular: 



Preferred field of view: 



Best gaze posture, if any: 



Photophobia: 



Classroom Modifications— Distance Vision 
Student can use: 

Overhead projectors: 

Filmstrips: ^ 

Television: _^ 



Chalkboard: Student should be seated: 

In front row: Right front: 



Distance aids used: 



Sunshade prescribed: 



Flipcharts: . 
Flash cards: 
Wall clock: 



Left front: 



'Definitions of terms related to visual impairment appear in the glossary. 
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Time adjustments (such as extra time to copy from chaikboard): 



Clissfdoin Modificadom— Near Tasks 

i. Reading 



Optimum reading time: 



Student prefers to improve \ isual functioning by (finger pointing, marker, and so Torth): 



Student's grade level for reading print: 
Print size: Reading: 



Activity books: 
Dictionary: 



Adaptations of reading materials: 



2. Near Vision Aids 
Use of optical aids: 



Mathematics:. 
Ditto papers: 
Other: 



Reading stand: 



Marking pen: 



Typoscdpe marker: 



Closed-eircuit Television (CCTV) 
Best magnification: 



Polarity: 



Special lighting required: 



Auditory (listening) program: 



Student's grade ievel for auditory reading: _ 
Type of classwork to be read to the student: 



Writing paper: 
Ditto filters: 



Reading distance: 
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Equipiheiit Adaptatidiis for Classes 

Will the student heed special adaptations for: 




Shop? 



travel Skills 



The student is oriented to: 



School 



Bus 



(Name of school) 



(Name of bus) 



(Name of community) 



Community 



The student can travel independently: 
Adaptations for independent travel: : 

Time adjustments for travel: 

Additional notes: 



Materia! from A Teachers Guide to the Special Education Needs of Blind and Visualiy Handicapped Chifdren, Sally Mangold, cd., is © 1982 by 
American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. ana is reproduced by kind permission from the American Foundation for ihz Blind, 15 W. 16th Street, New 
York, NY 10011. 

Much of the material in this form was originally developed by Linda Rocssing, Principal, California School for the Blind, Fremont. 
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This appendix contains information about the 
California School for the Blind iri Frembht. 
This program's purpose and its referral and 
admission procedures, as well as the residen- 
tial policy, are discussed. 

Purpose of the Program 

The California School for the Blind (CSB) is a state- 
funded arid operated residential facility that provides an 
educational alternative for visually impaired, multihajidi- 
cappcd students throughout California, wheri appropriate. 
Th^ goal of the program is to foster the mastery of skills 
comme^surate_ with the hidividual student's ab^^'ity. This 
program includes communication, cognition, selt-i^^lp, prc- 
vocational/ vocational education, orientation and mobility, 
motor development, and auditory and visual training An 
emphasis is placed on social skills and the development of a 
positive self-image. 

When appropriate, stuV . nts receive instruction that will 
enable them to: 

• Live independently in an on-campus apartment. 

• Experience activUies in the world of work through 
placement in a variety of work settings. 

• Develop skills and demonstrate progress by main- 
streamirig iritb a functionally appropriate grade level 
in a local school district. 

Guidelines for Ehrollmeht 

The discussibri in the following paragraphs about guide- 
lines for chrbllment examines the referral process and crite- 
ria for referral of students to the California School for the 
Blind. 

Referral Process 

Priority for admission to the California School for the 
Blind (CSB) will be gr en to students residing in sparsely 
populated regions of the state. Enrollmerit of a student will 
occur when it has-been demonstrated that an apfjrbpriate 
educational placement js not available in the student's geb- 
graphica! area of residence. 

A potential student for CSB must be referred by the 
iridividualized educatibn prbgram team of the school dis- 
trict where the ritudent resides. Ori receipt of the referral, 
the staff at CSB will make a request for all records of the 
stude^n^t being_referred.<Note: A current district individual- 
ized education plan must be_part of the records forwarded 
to CSB for review:) An admissions^ommittee will review 
the records, on receipt, and recommend the following to 
the superintendent of CSB: 
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• Acceptance of the referred student for ehrdllment at 
CSB _ 

• Rejection of the referred student for enrollment at 
GSB with a written explanation or 

• A trial period at CSB to determine appropriateness of 
placement for the student 

■■- The student's district of residence and the parent or 
guardian wiU be nqtjfied of the approved recommendation 
by the superintendent of the ealifornia School for the 
Blind. (Note: If cither the school district of residence or the 
piarcnt or guardian disagrees with the decision made by the 
admissions team and the superintendent of the California 
School for the Blind, due process may be initiated.) 

Criteria for Referral 

A student referred to the California School for the Blind 
shall meet the criterion that the primary handicapping cdn- 
ditioh is a significant visual impairment (see Appendix F). 
The kinds of visual impairments are defined as follows: 

• Visuall} handicapped n\t?ins a visual impairment that, 
even with corrcction,_advcrscly affects a child's educa- 
tional performance. The term includes both jjarlially 
seeing and blind children (PL 94^142, CFR 3O0a.5[bJ2]). 

• ^^^f":PP'^'^ means concdmitant hearing and visual 
impairments, tjie combination of which causes such 
severe communication and other developmental and 
educational problems that they cannot be accommo- 
dated in spcciaLeducation programs sx>lely for deaf or 
bUnd children (PL 94-142, CFR 3(K)a.5[b][l]). 

• Deaf mtsihs a hearing imjjairmerit that is so severe that 
the child is impaired in processing linguistic inf ^rma- 
tion through hearing, with or without amplification, [a 
condition] which adversely affects a child^s educa 
tional performance (PL 94>I42. CFI^ 3()qa:5[b][3]). 

• Hard of hearing means a hearing impairment, whether 
pcrnianent or fluctuatjng, which adversely affects a 
child's educational perfbrmaricc but not personal rela- 
tionships with peers, teachers, or others (PL 94-142, 
CFR 300a.5Eb]t5]). 

• VisuaUy liandlcapped/ muliihandlcapped means cbri- 
cbmitaht impairments, such as a physical handicap; 
learning handicap, including mental retardation; or 
communication disorder. The combination of these 
impairments causes such severe educational problems 
that the student cannot be accommodated in special 



education programs thai exist solely for dhe iDf the 
impairments. The term does not include deaf-blind 
children. To qualify as a visuaily handicapped/ multi- 
handicapped student, a child must have a visual 
impairment as one of the handicapping conditions. 

A stude^''s eligibility for adrajssion to the California 
School for the Blind shall be determined when the follow- 
ing general requirements have been met: 

• The parents or legal guardians are determined to be 
residents of California^ or the requirements of Educa- 
lion Code sections 5903 1 or 59032 are met for hbhresi- 
dents. 

• The appHcam student is of appropriate age for admis- 
sion -o the California State School for the Blind^ 

• The LEA has a current individualized education pro- 
gram that lists the student's placement, educational 
heeds, and related services requirements, as well as the 
assessment reports (including medical) on which the 
individuaUzed education program is based. 

• It has been determined that no appropriate local pro- 
gram exists. 



Residential Poliey 

SlUdcrits residing in school districls thai prbvide daily 
transportation to and from California schools for the deaf 
and blind (as manda.cd by t ducal iqn Code sections 59030 
and 59124) shall be day students, except that travel between 
the time of pickup to drop-oTf at the state special school 
shall no; exceed 60 minutes. Day students are chg'ble to 
participate in sbcial and extracurricular activities (spon- 
sored and /or supervised by either educational staff br resi- 
dential staff). Participation in sbcial and/ br extracurricular 
activities will not be a valid reason for residential placement 
of a day student. _ _ i 

if a day student's individualized education program calls 
for objectives related to independent living or apartment 
living, which can only be accomplished through the resi- 
dential program, ihi\) ihc student shall be a residential stu- 
dent. Hbwever, this cnteiibn may nbt be interiDreted to 
require substantial modificatibris in the residential prb- 
gram, since this program is designed to provide only resi- 
dential facilities for students whose place of residence is 
outside the area tor day students as defined previously. 
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APPENDIX D 



his appendix contains inforrnatioh about the 
services_ offered by California state hospital 
programs, referral procedures, and residential 
policies. 



Developmental Services Programs 

The taiifornia Staje Dfipartment of beveldpmental Ser- 
vices operates a number i f ^tate hospitals that provide 
developmental programs for multihandicapped blind chil- 
dren and adults with severe and profound disabling condi- 
tidris that preclude these individuals from receiving proper 
trcatmcrit or training in their home community. Four of the 
state hospitals provide programs that specialize in training 
residents who have a visual Impairment as a significant 
handicap. These facilities provide a cdntinudus training 
program in a residential setting on a 24-hour basis. Each 
residential program is planned, implemented, and evalu- 
ated by an inicrdisciplinary team. The ultimate objective of 
such programs is to enable the multihandicapped visually 
impaired resident to realize his or her maximum potential 
ij^ JA*^ j^i^'^^s^f oricntatidn and mobility, self-help skills, 
communication, and prevocatldnal skills. The long-term 
objective, when appropriate,^ is to return the resident td the 
community either in his or her own home environment 
in a foster or group home setting: 



Referral of Residients 

Residents arc referred td the state hospital from their 
local communities thrdugh dnc df the 21 California Regional 
Centers for the Developmenially Disabled. Befdre admis- 
sion occurs, cither for a short-term or long-range prdgram, 
staff from the regional center must have explored all com- 
munity programs and determined that no other appropriate 
facilities are available In the community to meet the needs 
df the ihdividiial An agreement (the Individualized pro- 
gram plan [IPHJ) i5 developed with the regional center and 
updated annuary, establishing the dbjectives for this resi- 
dent and indicating that placement In the Cdmmunlty will 
occur when the resident has made sufficient prdgress 
toward the established goals and when an appropriate facil- 
ity is available. 

To be referred to the state hospital training program for 
vlsU:<';y impaired, the resident muit have a severe to pro- 
found developmental disability and a significant visual 
impairment. 



Res ident ial Poiicies 

Educational planning In the Department of Develop- 
mentai Services Is done In accordance with state and federal 
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iaws and reguiations. Staff members from the county office 
of education participate in ai[educationai_plaaning for stu- 
denls under the age of twenty-two: The least restrictive 
environment is selected from a continuum of educational 
placements and determined by the interdisciplinary team at 
the Ume the individualized educatibh program is devel- 
oped.' A cphtihiium of services hiay include: 

• A class in the unit where the student lives, with an 
appropriately credentialed teacher providing service 
for the amount of time ^^necified and agreed ph at the 
I EP conference (This { nient is used for behavior or 
medical conditions so st vcre that bff^unit educational 
placemem is inappropriate.) 

• A class 4ocated on state hospita[ grounds jhai is self- 
contained (The student travels to and from class with 
an escort.) 

• A self-contained class in the community operated by 
the county office of education for r^^^iJents in state 
hospitals 

'The Intcrcliscipjinary TcaTTJ ( I DT) is a muUidisciplinary icam thai 
meets to review all go^ls, objectives, and plans for that student or resident. 
This team includes the regional center representative, parents, ancillary 
personnel, and a representative from a district, county, or SELPA. 



• A self-contained class in the community operated by 
the county office of education serving both state hospi- 
tals and community students 

• A class operated by the county office of education to 
ser\'e handicapped and nonharidicapped students 

No matter where the student is placed dri thecdritiriuum, 
the state hospital continues to be responsible for providing 
the -.cssary transportation and health-related and oiher 
se uce^i. specified by the individualized education pro- 
g: iin te in: These services may include comprehensvvft 
Vh -ning, orientation and mobility assessment, pro 

gran, j icmentation, special sensory/ motor prpgrammu^r' 
speech and language develdpment, and physical therapy, 
well as additidnal serviizes df the psyizhdldgist, social work- 
er, and medical personnel. 

Slate hospitals must provide a ful[ range of services_ pro- 
vided by staff with the appropriate licenses or credentials to 
serve the visually impaired: 

Involvement of parents and students in the lEP process is 
prompted. Parents, by policy, may visit state hospitals at 
any time and are encouraged to take the student home as 
often as possible. 
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Information about funding prbvisibris appears in 
this appendix. The topics addressed are funding 
for program options, low vision assessments and 
low vision aids, funding for materials and equip- 
ment, and sources of materials and equipment. Fund- 
ing provisions for all special education programs are 
found in Part 30, Chapter 7 of the EducaUon Codp, 
commencing with Glucation Code Section 56700. 



Fun ding for Program Options 



___L^SisJation that provides funding for Ihe various pro- 
gram options for students with visual impaifments is listed 
as follows: 

• PuJblic school ^vo%v^vc^—-^ucmron Code >;5f: ion 
56364.1 (sec Appendix F) provides the flexibility uii 
local educational agencies to fund itinerant teacidefs. 
resource rboihs^ sclfHContaincd rlassrooms, and pro- 
gram options which arc described in Chaptei Five tn 
this pubjication. Other funding options may also be 
used, depending on local needs. The State Department 
of Education should be contacted for technical assis- 
tance. 

• State hospitals— See Part 30, Chf ^(^r 8,^of the Educu^ 
tion Code, c_oniincncing with vction 56856, and 
"Cbhcurrcnt Enrollment in Specii^l Classes and in the 
Regular Classroom," Chapter 4, ule 4, Section 
56364.1. 

• California School for the Blind— See Education Code 
sections 59300 and 56367. 

• Private schools and agencies— See Part 30, Chapter 7, 
of the Education Code, sections 56740 through 43, and 
Chapter 4, Section 56365. 



tew Visieii Assessmehis an d Low Visi on Aids 

Low vision assessments and nonprescriptive low vision 
aids are funded in the same way as any other assessment or 
equipment. Additional funding sources, particularly for 
prescriptive low vision aids (which are not funded by the 
local educational agency), are: 

• California Children Services 

• The California State Department of Rehabilitation 

• Insurance coverage by tiie parent 

• Medi-Cal 

• Regional centers 

• Sc:vice organizations, particularly local Lions Inter- 
national clubs, whose national charity is the blind, and 
Kiwanis International clubs, whose national charity is 
youth 
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Funding for Materials and Equipment 



: Local budgets must include sufficieni funds for provid- 
ing expensive books, equipnieni, and materials for visually 
impaired students. When funds received for special educa- 
tion arc allocated, it is the intent of the Legislature that, to 
the extent funding is available, school districts and offices 
superintendent of schools shall give first 
priority to _expenditures to provide specialized books, 
materials, and equipment that are necessary and appro- 
priate for the individualized education programs of visually 
impaired students, up to a maximum_of five hundred_dol- 
!ars per visually impaired student. (Sec Appendix F for 
legal rcquircmehts.) 

Slate funding is available to purchase arid cdbrdiriate the 
use of^spccialized equipment and materials for pupils with 
low inciccncc disahilities. Yearly entitlements are com- 
puted and allocated on a per capita basis, using the 
December unduplicated pupil counts of SELPAs for stu- 
dents in the following caicgdrics: hard of hearing, deaD 
visually haridicappcd, brthbpcdicaljy impaircd,^ arid deaf- 
blind. This entitlcmcrit is allocated at the SELPA level. 
Each responsible local agency of a SELPA needs to ensure 
that appropriate materials and equipment are purchased, as 
required under the individualized education program, 
coordinated, and reassigned as necessary: (See Appendix F 
for legal requirements.) 

For inforriiation about current equipment costs, the fol- 
lowirig chart is provided: 

Average Local Educational Agency Costs for a Sample 
of Basic Mater iais and Equipmen t fas of 1 985 J 

Braille matenals (yearly per student] $ 523 

Large-print materials (yearly per student) 526 

CloseJeircuit television system 2,600 

targe-print typewriter 400 

Magnifying devices , 25 65 

Orientation arid inbbiiity cane 20 

Paperless brailler 6,000 

One source of funding for materials and equipment for 
legally blind students is the American Printing House for 
the Blind Federal Quota Prograrii, administered by the 
Clearinghouse Depbsitorv fbr Handicapped Students, a 
unit of the Slate Dcpiarimeh: of Educatibn. Befbre pur- 
chasing materials and equ ipment, one should check with 
the Clearinghouse Deposiiory to see whether thi jquip- 
ment is available from anr;^ source. Program planners 
may also wish to contact lb*' Clearinghouse Depository 
before purchasing new c^'.^r- iicnt and materials to as* cer- 
tain their usefulness and cost effe : ivcness. 

Local service clubs and other community g':cups may 
help to provide funds for equijjment and maleriais when jio 
other funding source is availabSc. 



Source s of Ma terials and Equipment 

Sources for materials and equipment that are examined 
in the parapraphs that follow are the Clearinghouse Depos- 



itory for Handicapped Students and its Aural Media Serr 
vices, the American Printing House for the Blind; Federal 
Quota Program, National Library Services; the ©ffice of 
Curriculum Framiswork and Tisxtbodk Development, and 
other sbilrciJs. 

the Clearinghouse Depository for Handicapped Students 

The Clearinghouse Depository for Handicapped Stu- 
dents (CDHS), a uni; within the Office of State Special 
Schools and Scrviccs^Division of Special Needs, California 
State Department bf Education, bffers sen -ces to al) handi- 
capped students enrblled in public and qualified nonpublic 
schools, colleges, and universities in California (see Educa^ 
tion Coi/? sections 60313 and 60314): The CDHS assists 
school personnel and students with the procurement of 
books in braille, large print, recorded form, and other spe- 
cialized aids and equipment. As a depository, the CDHS 
houses ?^d distributes books in special media, equipment, 
and inst. uUibnai aids of many kinds required by handi- 
capped students. As a clearinghouse, the CDHS identifies 
sources from which schools and colleges may obtain other 
such items by parchase, through exchange, or loan. The 
CDHS produces recorded books through its Aural Media 
Services and coordinates the production of new materials 
in all special media, utilizing the resources of volunteer and 
cbmimercial brganizations. Also, the CDHS assists with the 
acquisition of elcmchtary textbbbks in braille and large 
type adopted by the State Bbard of Education. 

The CDHS provides consultant services, such as in^ 
service training workshops for educators in the sgig^^^jQ^ 
and use of study materials in special media for handicapped 
students, professional assistance in the development and 
evaluation of programs and curricula for handicapped stu- 
dents in the use bf special media, and in-service training for 
schbol^rtiplbyed arid vbluriteer transcribers iri the jjroduc- 
tion bf materials in special riiedia. Publications available 
are A List of California Transcrihers^ and Resources for 
Visuaiiy Handicapped Siadents^ 

The CDHS administers the American Printing House for 
the Blind Federal Quota Program that provides instruc- 
tional materials in special media, educational aids, and 
equipment fbr use by blind students of all ages in formal 
schbbl prbgranis bclbw the college level. 

The state retains title to materials secured by schools 
with staie and federal funds. These materials may be reas- 
signed by the CDHS (as_ they^ become surplus) among 
schools to meet the changing needs, of handicapped stu- 
dents (see Education Code Section 56822). 

First class mail should be addressed to: The Clearing- 
house pepositbry for Handicapped Studerits^ California 
State Department of Educatibn, P.O. Bex 944272, Sacra- 
mento, CA 94224-2720. However, all parcel post items 
should be directed to: The Clearinghouse Depository for 



'This ^nnually updated list is available from the Clearinghouse Deposi- 
tory of Handicapped Students, P.O. Bo:< 944272, Sacramento, CA 9424A'- 
:72Q - - : . 

'Rvsourcesfor Vtsualiy Handicapped Students. Lbs Angeles: California 
{ ranscribers and Educators of the Visually Handicapped (CTFVH) Pub- 
lications. 1986. 
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Handicapped Students, 1025 P Street, Basement, Sacra- 
mento, CA .95814-4785.. Parcel post items may be shipped 
as *'Fiec Matter for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped^" Persons needing further assistance may telephone 
(9 1 6) 445-5 i 03 or (9 1 6) 445- 1 290. 

Auni Media Services 

'?iP¥]^J'^^ A"^ colleges in 

California who arc onable to read conyentionally prinlcu 
materials can be provided with recorded materials ihrnugh 
the Aural Media Services of the Gleannghouse Depository 
for Handicapped Students (CDHS/AMS); Instructional 
materials arc read, recorded, and stored in the Master Tape 
Library (MTL), a part of the AMS. Duplications arc made 
through another division of the AMS, the Tape Duplica- 
tion Center, on cassettes, as requested by teachers. (Detailed 
instructions for ordering duplicates are given in the Master 
Tape Library Cataiog.y 

To rcq^ucst a Master Tape Library Catalog, Tape Duplin 
cation Center order blanks, or additional information 
regarding CDHSy AMS, one should contact: AuraJJdedia 
Services of CDHS, California State Department of Educa- 
tion, P.O. Box 944272, Sacramento, CA 94244-2720; tele- 
phone (916) 445-1290. 

American Printing House for the Biiiid 
Federal Quota Program 

Each year the Congress appropriates a specific sum of 
money to the American Printing House for the Biind 
(APH) for use in developing and supplying books in special 
media, as well as specialized aids and equipment for educat- 
ing blind students in the nation. States may acquire mate- 
rials and equipment from APH without cost up to the 
amounts of their federal quota allocation. 

In California the APH Federal^^ Program is admin- 
istered by the Clearinghouse Depository for Handicapped 
Students (CDHSj. During January of each year, the 
CDHS conducts registration of blind students in California 
to establish the state's proportional credit allotment with 
APH. Although the allotment is made to the state, the 
C.^L'f''^^"'^ allotment from the annual federal quota appro- 
P'"'^ji^"^^ ?PP^'^[^"^^ school districts, offices of county 
superintendents of schools, state hospitals, and private 
schools on the basis of the number of blind students regis- 
tered in their educational programs. 

To acquire materials on APR Federal Quota accounts, 
staff from schools in California must send their orders (on 
forms provided for this purpose) to CDHS, where the 
orders are approved and forwarded to APH._ Following the 
receipt of orders appidvcd by CDHS, APH will make 
shipment^irectly to the school unless otherwise instructed. 

All items provided to schools in California through the 
Federal Quota Program are by law property of the state 
and are subject to recall and redistribution by CDHS. 

National Library Services 

Reading materials for the blind and physically handi- 
capped are provided by the U.S. government through the 

^Master Tape Library Caraiog: Sacramento: California State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1984. 



National Library Services for Blind and Physically Hindi- 
9^P_P^^j Li'^r^ry of Congress, arid are made available 
through 54 reg[onai branch libraries, the Califbrriia State 
tibrary serves_northern California as one of these regional 
libraries The Braille InstUjite of Americana private agency, 
serves as southern California's regional library: The federal 
goverrimcrit supplies the materials, and each agency pro- 
vides housing arid library staff that administer the program: 

Braille books may be borrowed by any visuallyJiandi- 
capped person on request to the regional libraries. Talking 
'^'^^'^^^"^.^^ss^Ue ^pes may be borrowed by ariy person 
who has been certified as bejng unable to handle or read 
conventional print materials because of a visuai or physica! 
handicap and who has the proper equipment (also available 
through the National Library Service) on which to play the 
records arid tapes. Catalogs of braille books, records, and 
tapes are furnished so that the applicant may make selec- 
^L'l^A- Th^ l^gLo"^^ libraries will select books, if requested, 
for those who do notcare to make their bwri selectibris. 

In addition to an _extensive_ collection maintained for 
adults, a very fine collection of books in braille and on 
talking book records is available for children. Also, many 
titles are available thiit are suitable for use by young adults, 
both for recreational reading and as reading required for 
courses of study. 

__This library service is free to blirid and physically handi- 
?^PP^^ sent postage free to the 

borrower and are returned in the same manner. 

The lending period is five weeks. _Each braille volume, 
talking book,_or tape container must be returned as soon as 
it has beeri finished. When that volume or container is 
received at the library, another one is sent in return. In this 
manner the reader alv iys has something on hand to read. 

Taiking book rnac/ i zs and cassette players are available 
on loan following the wompietion of an application pro- 
cessed through the regional library and for as long a; tl e 
reader uses the service. 

The address for the Braille institute of America, the 
southern Califorrija regional branch, is Braille Institute o: 
America, 741 N. Vermont Ave,, Los Angeles, CA 90029; 
tcjephone (800) 252-9486 (toll free) or 213-663-l U L The 
address for the State Library, the ribrtherri Califorrija 
regional branch, is Books for the Blirid arid Physically 
Handicapped, 606 Broadway, Sacramento, CA 95818; tele- 
phone (800) 952-5666 (toll free) or (916) 322-4090. 

Local public librarians can provide additional informa- 
tibri regardirig the services ana procedures to be followed. 

Offtce of Curriculum Framework and Textbook 
Development 

Legislative mandate requires the State Board of Educa- 
tion to provide adopted textbooks in braille and large type 
to elemeritary school pupils whose visual impairment 
makes the use bf such books necessary (see Educatioh Code 
flection 60312). Titles requisitibned in numbers sufficicht 
J^??^^'^l^ J^or cdmmercia prbduction are distributed 
t^:: jugh the Office of Curriculum Franiework arid Text- 
book Development, Braille and Large-Print Desk, Califor- 
nia State Department of EducaUon^ P.O. Box 944272, 
Sacramento, CA 94244-2720; telephone (916) 322-0935. 
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The braiije editions of these textbooks may be requisi- 
tioned by county and district offices directly from the 
Office of eurriciilum Framework and Textbook Develop- 
ment oil forms provided by that office. The large-type edi- 
tions niay be requisitioned by districts with enrbllmetits of 
40,000 and over arid by cdiirity offices directly from the 
Office of Curriculum Framework and Textbook Peveiop- 
meiit. Districts with enrollments of fewer than 40,000 must 
prder large-type editions through their office of the county 
superintendent of schools; 

At the end of each school year, excess cjurreht books in 
braille and large type, as /eported on the school requisition 
forihs, must be returned by mail to the Textbook Ware- 
house, 401 N. Third Street, Sacramento, CA 95814-0225. 
Books that have become obsolete duhng ihe^ear may be 
retained within the school system or disposed of through 
procedures for the disposal of regular-print textbooks: 

Other Sources for Equipment and Msterials 

Other sources for materials and equipment are listed as 
foiiows: 

A catalog of publications, aids, and equipment is availa- 
ble without charge from: 

American Foundation for the Blind 

15 W. 1 6th St. 

New York, NY lOOIl 

(212) 620-2000 



The following organization is a major source of recorded 
textbooks for high school and college levels: 
Recording for the Blind, Inc. 
2b Rozel Rd. 
Princeton, NJ 08540 
(609) 452-06066 

Books not already recorded may be recorded on request 
to a regional studib^^CA catalog is available for a fee.) Stu- 
dios arc located in California at the following addresses: 

Recording for the Blind 

5022 Hollywood Blvd 

Los Angeles, GA 90027 

(213)664-5525 

Recording for the Blind 
McAlister Center 
Clarejnont Colleges 
9th and Columbia 
Claremont, CA 91711 
(714)624m56 
Recording for the Blind 
488 W. Charleston Rd: 
Palo Alto, C A 94306 
(415)493-3717 

Recording for the Blind 
3970 LaColinaRd. 
Santa Barbara, CA 93110 
(805) 687-6393 
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(As of June, 1986) 



^^^^'^ his appendix cdhtains pertinent sections from 
the California Adminisifaiive Code, Titie 5, 
?^ Educatiorj and the Education Code that apply 
^> to the content of this |)ublication. These legal 
requirements were current as of June, 1986. The pur- 
pose of this appendix is to give readers an opportunity 
to review legislative provisions for which citations 
appear throughout this publication. 

Eligibility Criteria for the Visually Impaired 

Callforma Administrative Code, Title J, Education, Sec- 
tion 3030 

(d) A pupil has a visual impairment which, even with 
correction, adversely affects a pupil's educational perfor- 
mance: 

Credentiallng 

Education Code Section 44^65.5 



(a) Pupils who are visually handicapped shall be 
taught by teachers who arc. crcdentialed pursuant to 
subdivision (c) of Scctipri 44265. (This section refers to 
the Specialist in Special Education Credential for teachers 
of the blind and partially seeing.) 



as a group, 
wide enroll- 



Low-Incidence Disabilities Definitions 

Education Code Section 56000.5 
The begislature finds and declares that: 

(a) Pupils with low-incidence disability 
make up less than 1 percent of the total su\ 
mcnt for kindergarten through grade 12. 

(b) Pupils with low-incidence disabilities require highly 
specialized services, equijjmeht, and materials. 

Education Code Section 56026.5 

"Ldw-incidcricc disabiMty" means a severe handicap- 
ping condition with an expected incidence rate of less 
than one percent of the total statewide enrollment in 
kindergarten through grade 12. For purposes of this 
definition, severe handjcapping conditions are hearing 
impairments, vision impairments, and severe orthopedic 
impairments, or any combination thereof. 



Qualified Staff 

Education Code Section 56001 

lt|s the mtent of the Legislature that special education 
programs provide all of the following: 

(n) Appropriate qualified staff are employed, consis- 
tent with credentialing requirements, to fulfill the respon- 
sibilities of the local plan and that positive efforts to 
employ qualified handicapped individuals are made. 



(1 
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Guidelihes/Techiiicil Assistance/ Mdnitdring 

Education Code Secifon 56136 

The supefintendent shall develop guidelines for each 
low-incidence disability area and provide technical assis- 
tance to parents, teachers, and administrators regarding 
the implementation of the guidelines. The guidelines 
shall clarify the identincatibn, assessment, planning of, 
arid the provision of, specialized services to pupils with 
lbw-;ricidcnce disabilities. The superintendent shall con- 
sider the guidelines when monitoring programs serving 
pupils with low^incidence disabijities pursuant to Sec- 
tion S682S: The adopted guidelines shall be promulgated 
for the purpose of establishing recommended guidelines 
and shall not operate to impose minimum state require- 
ments. 

Directorieis of Public and Private Agencies 

Education Code Section 56137 

The supcriritcndcnt shall develop, upidate every other 
year, and disscniiriatc directories of public and private 
agencies providing services to pupils with ]ow-mcidence 
disabilities. The directories shall be made available as 
reference directories to parents, teachers, and adminis- 
trators. The directories shall include, but need not be 
limited lb, the following information: 

(a) A dcscriptibri bf each agency providing services 
arid prbgrarii options within each disability area. 

(b) The specialized services and program options pro- 
vided, including infant and preschool programs. 

(c) The number of credentialed and certificated staff 
providing specialized services. 

(d) The names, addresses, and telephone numbers of 
agency administrators or other individuals responsible 
for the programs. 

Compliance Assurances/Description and Services 

Education Code Section 56200 

Each local plan submitted to the sUpcrint'i'rdent under 
this part shall contain all the following: 

(a) compliance assurances, including general com- 
pliance w>ith Public baw 94-142, Sect|on 504 of Public 
i z''^ 9?- i 1 2, and the provisions of this part: 

(b) Description of services to be provided by each dis- 
trict and county office. Such description shall demon- 
strate that all iridividuals with exceptional needs shall 
have access to services and instruction appropriate to 
^neet their needs as specified in their individualized edu- 
cation programs. 

Local Plan Agreements 

Education Code Section 56220 

In addition to the provisions required to be included 
iathe local plan pursuant to Section 56200, each special 
education services region that submits a local plan pur- 
suant tb subdivision (b) of Section 56170 and each 
county office that submits a local plan pursuant to sub- 



division (cj of Section 56J7d _shan develop_ written 
agreements to beentered into by entities participating in 
the plan. Stich agreements need not be submitted to the 
superinteriderit. These agreenierits shall iriclude, but riot 
be liriiited tb, the follbwirig: 

(a) A cocrdinated identification, referral, and place^ 
ment system pursuant to Chapter 4 (commencing with 
Section 56300). 

(b) Procedural safeguards pursuant to Chapter 5 
(commencing with Section 565()0j. 

(c) Regionalized services to local programs, includ- 
ing, but riot limited to, all the following: 

(1) Program specialist service pursuant to Section 
56368: 

(2) Personnel dev-lopnient, iricludirig training for staff, 
jjarcrits, and members of the community advisory com- 
mittee pursuant to Article 3 (commencing with Section 
56240). 

(3) EvalUatibri pursuant to Chapter 6 (cbniniencing 
with Section 56600). 

(4) Data collection and development of management 
information systems. 

(5) Curriculum development. 

(6) Provision for ongoing review of programs con- 
ducted^, and procedures utilized, und^ the local plan, 
and a mechanism for correcting any identified prob' -n. 

(d) A dcscriptidri of the process for coordinating :>er- 
vices with other local public agencies which are funded 
to serve individuals with exceptional needs: 

(c) A dcscriptidri of the process for coordinating and 
providing services to individuals with exceptional needs 
placed in_public_hqspitals^ proprietary hospitals, and 
other j;esidential medical facilities pursuant to Article 5:5 
(commencing with Section 56 1 67) of Chapter 2. 

(0 A description of the process for coordinating and 
providing services to individuals with exceptional needs 
placed in licensed children's institutions aad foster fam- 
ily homes pursuant to Article 5 (commencing with Sec- 
tion 56155) of Chapter 2. 

(g) This section shall become operative July 1, 1982: 

Education Code Sefction 56221 

(a) Each entity prbvidirig special edUcatiori under this 
part shall adopt policies for the prbgrariis arid services it 
operates, cdrisistetit with agreements adopted pursuant 
to subdivision (b) or (c) of Section 56170, or Section 
56220: The policies need not be submitted to the 
superintendent. 

(b) Such policies shall include, but riot be liriiited to, 
all of the fdlldwing: 

(5) Transportation, where appropriate, which describes 
how special educatibn trarispbrtation is coordinated 
with regular home-to-schobl trarisportation. The pblicy 
shall set forth criteria fdr meeting the transportation 
needs of special education pupils. 
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Stair Development 

Edia at ion Code S^r i ion 56240 

>'taff drvelopmen^ x provided for 

rcgubr and special education teachers, •^dministratdrs, 
certificated and classified cipployees, volanteers, com- 
munity advisory committee members and, as appro- 
priate, members of the district and county governing 
hfoards. Such programs shall be :oordinated with other 
staff developnient programs in the district, special Cf*' - 
cation services regjqn, or county office, including school 
level staff development programs authorized by state 
and federal law. 

Idehtification and Referrai 

Education Code Section 56306 

Each district, special education services region, or 
county office shal] actively and systematically seek but 
aM individuals with exceptional needs, ages 0 through 21 
years, including children not enrolled in public school 
prbgramis, who reside in the district or are under the 
jurisdictipri ol a special education services region or a 
county office. 

Education Code Section 56301 

Each district, special education services region, or 
county office shall establish vvritten policies and proce- 
dures for a continuous child-find sysicm which addresses 
the relationships amdrig identification, screening, refer- 
""^l A^^^^A*^^"^' planning, implemcntatibh, review, and 
the triennial assessment* Such policies and procedures 
shall include, but need not be [imited to, written notifica- 
tion of all parents of their rights under this chapter, and 
the procedure for initiating a referral for assessment to 
identify individuals with exceptional needs. 

Education Code Section 56302 

Each district, special education services, region, or 
county office shall provide for the identificatioii and 
assessment iDf an individual's exceptional needs, and *he 
jjlarit.irig of an instructional program to best meet thr 
assessed heeds, Idcritificatibn procedures shall intJude 
systematic methods bf Utilizing referrals of pupils frorn 
L^A^^^"".^'. P?^?^^^' agencies, appropriate f5rbfcssional 
persons, and from other members of the public. Idcritiii- 
cation procedures shall be coordinated with school site 
procedures for referral of pupils with needs that cannot 
be met with modification of the regular instructional 
program. 

Education Code Sectwh 56303 

A p?ipil shall be referred for special educational 
instruction and services only after the resources of the 
regular education program have been considered and, 
where apprbpriate, utilized. 

Assessment/ Lb w Vision Assessment 

Education Code Section 56320 

(f) The pupil is assessed in all areas related to the 
suspected disability, including, where approp* health 



and development, vision, iricludihg Ibw visibh, hearing, 
motor abilities,^ [anguage function, gericial ability, aca- 
demic performance, self-help, orientation and mbbiiity 
skills, career and vocational abilities and mterests, and 
social and emotional status: A developmental history is 
obtained, when appro jjriate. For pupils with residual 
visibh, a low vision assessment shall be provided in 
accbrdancc with guidelines established pursuant to Sec- 
tion 56i36. 

Persons Conducting the Assessment 

Education Code Section 56320 

(g) The assessment of a pupil, including the assess- 
ment of a pupjl with a suspected low-incidence disability, 
shall be conducted by persons knowledgeable of that 
disability. Special attention shall be given to the unique 
educational needs, including, but nbt limited to, skills 
JM "'^.^ for specialiM^^ materials, and 

equipment consistent with guidelines established pursu- 
ant to Section 56136: 

Assessment Report 

Education Code Section 56327 

The personnel who assess the pupil shall prepare a 
written rejjbrl, or reports, as appropriate, of the results 
bf each assessment. The report shall include, but not be 
limited to, all the fbllbwihg: 

JhliThe need for specialized services, materials, and 
equipment for pupils with low-incidence disabilities cbn- 
sistent with guidelines established pursuant to Section 
56136. 

Visual Perceptual/ Visual Motor Dysfunctioh 

Education Code Section 56338 

As used in Section 5^6337, ''specific learning disability" 
includes, but is not limited to, disability within the func- 
tion of vision wJiich results in visual perceptual or visual 
nbtbrdysfiinction. 

individuaiized Edacation Program 

EdiU fffion Code Section 56345 

(bj vVhen appropriate,_thejndividu^lized education pro- 
gram shall also include, but not be limited to , : : : 

(7) For pupils with low-incidence disabilities, special- 
ized services^ materials, and equipment, consistent with 
guidelines established pursuant to Section 56136. 

Program 0^>tlons 

Education Code Section 56360 

Each district, special education sei^'ices region, or 
county office shall ensure that a continuum of program 
bjjtions is available to meet the needs of individuals with 
exceptional needs for special education and related 
services. 
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Designated instruction and Services 

Educaiioh Code Section 56363 

(a) Designated instruction and services as speciHe^^ 
the individualized education program shall be available 
whien the iristfuctibri and services arc necessary for the 
pUpil to benefit educationally frdrn his or her instrUc- 
lionai program. The instruction and services shaij be 
provided by the regular class teacher, the special class 
teacher, or the resource specialist if the teacher or spe- 
cialist is cjompctent to provide such instruction and ser- 
vices and if the provision of such instruction and services 
by the teacher or specialist is feasible. If hot, the ajjpro- 
priate designated instruction and services specialist shall 
provide such instruction and services. Designated instruc- 
tion and services shall meet standards adopted by the 
board. 

(bj These services may include, but are not limited to, 
the following: 

(1) Language and speech development and remedia- 
tion. 

(2) Audiblbgical services. 

(3) Orientation and mobility instruction. 

(4) Instruction in the home ir hospital. 

(5) Adapted physical educati.m: 

(6) Physical and occupational therapy: 

(7) Vision services. 

(8) Specialized driver training instruction. 

(9) Counseling and guidance. 

(10) Psyrhblogical services bther than asses* lent and 
development of the individualized education program. 

( 1 i ) Parent counseling and training. 
(1 2) Health and nursing services: 
( 1 3 j Social worker services: 

(14) Specially designed vocational education and 
career dcvlopmcnt. 
(!5) Recreation services. 

(16) Specialized services for low-incidence disabilities, 
such as rcauers, transcribers, and vision and hearing 
services. 

Integrated Special Classes/ Instruction 

Edurution Code Section 56364. 1 

Notwithstanding the provisions of Section 56364, pu- 
pils with low-iiividence disabilities may receive all or a 
portion of their instruction in the regular classroom and 
may also be ehrblled in special classes taught by appro- 
priately crederitialed teachers who serve these pUpils at 
one or more school sites. The instruction shall be pro- 
vided in a manner which is consistent with the guidelines 
adopted pursuant to Section 56l36 and in accordance 
with the individualized education program: 

Funding Specialized Books, Materials, and Equipment 

Education Code Section 56739 

(a) When allocating funds received for special educa- 
tion pursuant to this article, it is the intent of the Legisla- 
ture that, to the extent funding is available, school dis- 
tricts and county offices shall give first priority to 
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expendiiure': to provide specialized books^ materials^ 
ai^d equipment which are necessary and appropriate for 
the individualized education programs of pupils_with 
Ibw-jhcidence disabijiiies, up to a maximum of five 
hundred dollars ($500) per pupil with low-incidence dis- 
ability. Nothing in this sUbdivisibri shall be cbristrucd to 
prohibit pooling the pribritized funds tb purchase equip- 
ment to be shared by several pupils. 

(bj Equipment purchased pursuant to this section 
shall include, but not necessarily be limited to, nonpre- 
scriptive equipment, sensory aids, and other equipment 
and materials as apipropriate. 

Low-Incidence Funding 

Education Code Section 56771 

(a) Cbmmencing with the 1985-86 fiscal year, and fbr 
each fiscal year thereafter, <*unds tb sUppbrt specialized 
books, materials, and equipment as required under the 
individualized education program for each pupil with 
low-incidence disabilities, as defmed in Section 56026:5,^ 
shall be determined by dividing the total number of 
pupils with low-incidence disabilities in the state, as 
rcpbrted bri December 1 bf the pribr fiscal year, into the 
annual apprbpriatibn prbvided fbr this purpose in the 
Budget Act. 

(bj The per-pupil entitlement determined pursuant to 
subdivision (a) shaJi oe iT:altiplied by the nun^' of 
pupils with low-incidcncT d .sabiliiies in each spe • i 
cation local plan area to determine the total fuir>«. > i- 
ab!e for each local plan. 

(c) The superintendent shall apportion the amount 
dciermiricd pursuant to sUbdivisibn (b) tb the respon- 
sible local agency in the special education local plan area 
for purposes of ptirchasing and_ coordinating the use of 
specialized books, materials, and equipment. 

(d) As a condition of receiving these funds, the respon- 
sible local agency shall ensure that the appropriate 
books, materi ils, and equipment are purchased, that the 
use of the equipment is coordinated as necessary, and 
that the bbbks, materials, and eqi ipmeht are reassigned 
to local educatibnal agencies within the special educa- 
iix5n local olan area once the agency that originally 
received the books, materials, and equipment no longer 
needs them. 

(e) It is the intent of the Legislature that special edu- 
cation local plan areas share unused speciahzed books, 
material.s, and equipment with neighboring special edu- 
catibri local plan areas. 

Special Supplies and Equipthent 

Education Code Section 56822 

Sound recbrdings, large type, and braille bbbks pur- 
chased, instructional materials transcribed from regular 
print into special medja, and special supplies and equip- 
ment purchased for individuals with exceptional needs 
for which state or federal funds were allowed are prop- 
erty of the state and shall be availabJe for use by individ- 
uals with exceptional needs throughout the state as the 
board shall provide. 
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_This reference directory contam of sections from "Part 30. Special Education Progi amis'' 

and oth'^r sections from the Education Code\ as well as other pertinent iegislation. These sections 
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Article 2: Definitions 56020 
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Learning Disabilities _ 56333 
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' Please coniaci your district administrative office or office of the county superintendent of schools for acces.s to copies of the 
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Article 10. Deficit Funding 56790 
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Temporary Classroom Facilities and State Funding Freeze on Growth 
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Transporti' r^n ConsqUdalion 
(Educmii de Part 24, Section 41850) 

Revenue tiK».is for Pupils in Special Classes and Centers 
(Education Code Part 24, Section 42238.9) 

Reappropriation of PL 94-142 Funds 

(Education Code Part 24, Section 42242) 

Suspehsibh - Expulsion of Handicapped Pupils 
{Education Code Part 27, Section 48915(d) 

1983-84 Budget Adjustments and Unexpended PL 94- 1 42 Funds 
(AB 70 - Chapter 1302, Statutes of 1983) 

Differential Proficiency Standards 
(Education Code Part 28, Section 51215) 

State Special Schools Excess Cost Provision 
(Education Code Part 32, Section 59300) 
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APPENDIX G 






Assisiatice 




his list of resources shows where information 
about specific areas may be obtained: Resources 
for technical assistance are available from the 
California State Department of Education, 
other state ag: acies, and vari-^us state and nati( a! 
organizations. 

California State Departmerit of Edueatioh 

For information about ideritificatibri, assessment, instruc- 
tion and servicesv curriculum, public school programs arid 
private schools and jigencics,*^ira:torics, funding and legal 
requirements, and monitoring^ one should contact the fol- 
lowing services provided by the ealifornia State Depart- 
merit of Educaiton. The mailing address is ealifornia State 
Dcpartriicntjof Education, P.O. Box 944272, Sacramento, 
CA 94244-2720. 

Consultant Services— North 
Special Education Division 
72 i Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 
(916) 445-3561 

Cbnsultani Services — South 
Special Education Division 
601 West Fifth St., Suite 1014 
Los Arigelcs,^CA 90017 
(213)620^262 

(Assistance from a prc.schdol educational adviser is also 
avaiiabie from this office.) 

Information about basic curriculum and instruction may 
be obtained from: 

Curriculum and Instruction and Assessment Division 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 
(916)322^98 

Information about the educational anc* residential pro- 
gram and assessment center may be obtained from: 

California School for the Blind 
500 Walnut Ave. 
Fremont, CA 94536 
(415) 794-3800 

Materials and equipment, aural media, and transcribers, 
as well as information about these resources, are available 
from: 

Clearinghouse Depository for Handicapped Students 
1025 P St., Rm. 251 
S.^cramento, California 
(516) 445-5103 
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Assistance with -v, gram cvajouiion is availabic from: 

Prbgrarii Evalnation and Research Division 
Local Evaiuaiion and Assessment Field Services 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramchtb^California 
(916) 445-9574 

Informatidri about students with other special needs is 
available from: 

Coordinated Categorical Services Division 
721 Capiiol Mall 
Sacramento, California 
(916) 415-7492 

Information about vision screening and health services is 
available from: 

School Health Programs 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento. California 
(916)322-5420 

For information about vocational education available to 
♦he visually impaired, one should contact: 

Vocaliona; Education D^'ision 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramentb, California 
(916)445-3314 



Additional Resources 



For information about eye specialists, one should contact: 

California Optometric Association 
921 IllhSt. 

Sacramenlo^CA 95812 
?9 1 6) 44 1 -3990 

California Associalibn of Ophthalmologists 
2655 Vari Ness Ave., Suite 216 
San Francisco, C A 94109 
(415)775-5259 

The following organization^ sponsors an annual slate 
conference and provides information about transcription in 
special media and publications, including a newsletter for 
transcribers and educators: 

California Transcribers and Educators 

of the Visually Handicapped 
741 N. Vermont Ave. 
Los Angeles, CA 90029 

T^^?^^''^?^ main office of the California State 

Department of R':habil:tation is: 

Department of Rehabilitation 
830 K Street Mall 
Sjacramento, CA 95814 
(916)323^345 
District offices are located throughout the slate: 
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Inforrnationjibout state hospital programs in California 
is available from: 

Department of Developmental Services 
I6(R) Ninth St^ Second Floor South 
Sacramento. CA 95814 
(916) 323^848 

information about preparation programs for teachers of 
the visually irrpaired, orientation and mobility specialists, 
and credentials rriay be obtained from: 

Commission on Teacher Credentialing 
1020 "O" St.. Rm 222 
Sacramento^ CA 95814 
(916)445-7254 

California State University, Los An,, les 
Department of Special Education 
5151 State University Dr. 
Los_A_n:geles.CA 90032 
(213)224-371 1 

San Francisco State University 
Department of Special Education 
1660 Holioway Ave. 
San Francisco, CA 94132 
(415)469-1080 

Tb-" foHowing is the only rnc v f orgunizatiqn dedi- 
cated to the education and rehar on of blind and visu- 
ally impaired children and adults: I he organization and 
chapters conduct local, regional, and international meet- 
ings and conferences; provide publications, i, jding news- 
letters and journals; and offer a job exchaP; service. The 
addresses are as follows: 

A: -ociation of Education a;id Rehabilitation 

of the Blind and Visually Impaired 
206 N. Washington St. 
Alexandra, VA 223I4_ 
(703) 548-1884; (703) 836-6060 

Northern California Chanter 
San Francisco State Universit\ 
Department of Special Educai n 

1600 Hoiloway Ave. 

San Francisco, CA 94132 
(415)469-1080 

Southern California Chapter 
California State University, Los Angeles 
Department of Special Education 
5151 State University Dr. 
Lbs Angeles, CA 90032 
(213)224-3711 

The follow ing prbfessibrial brgariizatibris of orieritatibri 
and mobility specialists hold state and local meetings^ pub- 
iish newsietiers, and provide information m this field. The 
addresses in California for this organization are: 
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Califdmiii >ciaiion of Orienlalion and Mobility 
Speciaiis: 
Northern C a. rnia Chapter 
San Francisco State University 
Deparlment of Special Education 
I.600_Hblloway Ave. 
Sah Francisco, C A 94 1 32 
(415)469-1008 

Califbrriia Association of Orientation and vlobility 

Specialists 
Soalhern Caiifornia Chapter 
California State University Los Angeles 
Department of Spe^ i. t'^docatio' 
5 15 1 State University Dr. 
Los An^^elesXA 90032 
(213) 224-37 11 

The drgariizaiibn listed as followi » ides_catalogs of 
pubjications. media, arid aids arid applit.ices. The services 
of natij)na[ and regional cdrisultarits iand publicatioris, 
including the Direcrory of Agencies Sen ing {he Visually 
Handicapped in the V S., are available from this org^ini- 
/atibn. 

American Foundation for :he Biind. inc. 

15 W. 16lhSt. 

New York, ?IY JOOU 

(212) 620-2060 

American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 

Western Regional Office 

760 Market St. 

Sari Francisco, C. . 94! 02 

(4 LS) 392^845 

_ Jh^ J^^jowing orgariization publishes newsletters and 
position papers and hosts national meetings: 

Divisibri fbr Visually Handicapped 

Council for Exccplicnal Children 

1920 Assbcia^'ori Dr, 

Restori,VA 22091 

(703)620-3660 

The organization Hsied hs follows provides information, 
referral services, and public education: 

Joint Aclibn Committee of Organizations Of 

arid Serving the Visually Handicapped 
71 19 Rairitree Circle 
Culver City, CA 90230 

(213) 204-6852 



The fdiibwing organization supports sigh« conservation 
and work Tor the blind: 

Libnslriternatiorial 

300 22rid St. 

Oak Brook, IL 60521 

J The organizatioris listed below provide peer support 
*"j^^™^^^9"^_"^:^ervices to parents of visually impaired 
and multiply impaired/visually impaired students. 

National Association for Parents of the Visually 

_ Impaired^ Inc. 

P.O. Box 180806 

Ausiiri, TX 

(512)459^651 

The address of the California chapter is: 

California Associatiori for Parent? of the Visually 

Impaired 
1264 Morris 3n St. 
North HolIywocd,CA 9j607 
|8! 8^ 763-1759 

The following or^^. . zatlons work to prevent blindness 
and eye irijury thrbugii pub' -: awareness programs: 

National Association for ^'isualiy Handicapped 

3701 Balboa Ave. 

San Francisco, CA 94121 

(415)221-320? 

National Society to Prevent Blindness 
79 Madison Axz. 
New York, NY »00l6 

Orgariizatioris of the blind that can prov; assistance to 
staff arid f . rerit: are: 

Califbrriia Council of the Blind 
16! 19 Sherman ^ /^v 
Van Nuys, CA -!406 
(213)782-7014 

National Feue. h \on of the Blind of California 
5982 S. Land Park Dr: 
Sacraniento.CA 95822 
(916) 424-2226 
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Glbssary 



The purpose of this glossary is to define termi- 
nology that may be unfamiliar to <;ome read- 
ers of this publication. These tc/nis apply to 
HI the areas of special treatment, medication, 
and services for the visually impaired as we:l as to the 
nature of certain visual imp.?jrments. 

Accammodation. The adjustment of the eye to focus at 
different distances, accomplished by changing the shape 
of the c tallinc lens through action of the ciliaiy 
rtiiisclc. 

Adapted ph\\''kai edUcaUon. A diversified program of 
develrf^m^ji tai activiu s physical fitness, games, sports, 
and 'tti j • c :o ^ needsjnterests, capacities, and 
limir " : • i ; <cnts who may not safely or successfully 
cng^ : in uj.retitii u-.^: i participation in the vigorous activ- 
ities of the general physical education program. 

Adaptive behavior. A reaction that pronibte> .iie social o. 
biological welfare of an oigahism arid -iads to the 
ac; stmenf of the organism to its crivirdnmcnt. 

Advenmious/^cmxmg^iitt birth; not preser-.t at birth. 

Aihinism. Congenital abscnc- or deficiency of pigment in 
trie iris, skin, a.^t*;or hair; usually ass ociated with 
lowered visual acuity, nystagmus, and photophobia and 
often accompanied by large .ei. active errors. 

AmhtyopTa. Diriiiriishcd visual acuity, not correctable with 
cdhveritibrial lenses, arid riot related to structural jr 
pathclogical ocular defects. 

Aniridia, Congenital or acquired absence of the iris. 

Anvmuiy. Marked deviation from the normal standard. 

Anophtftair^o'^ ^anophthalmia): Absence of a true eyeball. 

APR. Ameru 'in Anting House for the Blind. Major sup- 
plier of educational materials for visually impaired 
children, 

Aphakia. Abserice of the crystallirie lens of the eye, a result 
of surgery, trauma, or a cdrtgertital coriditidri. 

Astigmatism^ Refractive mirror that prevents the light rays 
from a single point from coming to a smgje focus on the 
retina because of unequal refraction or bending of the 
incident ligbt by the refractive media of the eye: 

Aural. Pertaining tithe ear, hearing. 

Binocular vision. The ability to use the two eyes simulta- 
riedusly to focus dri the sariie object and to fuse the two 
images iritd a single perceptiori. 

Blindness. The inability to see; absence or severe reduction 
of vision: 

Bh»id spot. A "blank" area in the visual field, corre- 
sponding to the position of the optic nerve (a physiologi- 
cal hlind spot). May also be an area of absent or reduced 
serisiciyity anywhere iri the visual field. 

Braille. A systerii of raised dots that enables some function- 
ally blind students td read by touch. 
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BrditWriter A machine used to jDroducc embossed braille 
symbols. 

Cataract. A ':bnditidri in which the crystalline lens of he 
eye jjariialiy or totally loses trarisparehcy. with conse- 
q;:jcnt loss of visuai acuity. 

Cenirai visual acuity. Ability of the macu a to separate 
_ details of imii/.es brought to a focus on it. 

CAoro/Ji/iy. Infiammatioh of the choroid: 

Ctostd'Circuit televisirn (CCTV). Electr inically enlarges 
printed material britb a television sc allows the user 
to change black print bri a white ba.. . ound into white 
Pii"i _^D A '^^^^k backgrbund. The dor . . of illumination 
can be altered, as well as that of ma lication. 

Cognitive skilk: Inteijectual processing abilities. 

Color deficiency. Partial or complete inabiiity to discrimi- 
nate the ordinarily differentiated hues. 

Communicatioh skills. Skilli- that enable a visuaily impaired 
pcrsbri tb communicate with or receive communications 
from others. 

'^^^P^A^9W^y ^h^^^^^ ^ technique, habit, br activitv that 
must be developed to overcome a severe visual inlpair- 
ment; e.g., daily living skills, social and emotional skills, 

_ and so forth. 

Cones and rods. TWo kinds of cells that form the photore- 
ceptor layer of the retina and act as light-receiving media: 
Cones aic cbnccrried with visual acuity aad color dis- 
criminatibn: rods pertain tb mbtibn and vision at low 

^^Sr^^^^i^^J^^^J^i"^^^^ l^^U^^ vision). 
Co/2gpm7a/: Present at birth._ 

Conjunctivrj. Mucous membrane that forms the pbstcribr 
layer of I. sryelids and covers the front part of the eye- 
ball, end- :gat_the corneal limous: 

Contact te, /s. Lenses made to fit directJy on the cornea: 
These lenses arc used for correction of vision ' i people 
having a cbnt -shaped cbrnea (keratoconuf ) to provide an 
^f ^Y^.^ '"^^^"^1 in^^gc and ;or cbsmctic reasbhs. Cor- 
neal Jenses are also used afti f caf ai a-; t (lens) extraction tb 
replace the lens removed from the eye. They provide less 
distortion and difference in the '^ize of the image than 
sijcctaclcs do. 

Cohvergence. The process of directing the visual , s of the 
two eyes tb a near jjbirit, with the result that tiic pupils of 
the two eyes are closer together. The eyes arc turned 
inward. 

^^^^^fPi ^^^^l^^^^^^ por^io'^ of the butcr coat of the 

eyebail forming the front of the aqueous chamber. The 
cornea is also the major refracting medium of the eyes. 

Corneal scarring. A lack of transparency of the clear tissue 
forming the anjcrior surface of ihe aqueous humor: 

Cofdht Fingers fCF), A method of ref5orting vision too poor 
tb read the Snellen Chart; the examiner records the 
number of inches at which fingers can be counted. 

^^^^yJ}^^^.S skills S^^ that enable a visually impaired 
student t^o jive independently. 

Dark adaptation. The ability of the retina and pupil tb 

_ adjust to a dim light: 

Depth perception. The ability to perceive the solidity of 

objects and their relative position in sj5ace: 
Diffused light. Light spread out to cover a large space or 

area. 



Dioprer. limi of rncasuremerit bf ^ehs pbwer. 
D/p/o/j/o: The seeing one object as two. 
Direct lighting: Light with no shield; creates ciare. 
Distance vision: The ability to see objects clearly from a 
.distance. 

£>7Uc leaiion. Complete surgical removal of the eye ball: 
Esotropia. A manifest turning inward of the eye. 
Exotropia. Abnormal ning outward from the nose of 
one or bcti 

ExiraocrJar oiiity to move the e>j^ from jrie 

position to a er: 
Eye specialist. A California licensed ophthalmologist or 

optometrist. 

FarnsWorth test. A measurtmeht of coJor perception using 
a series bf plastic chips of slightly differing hues. 

Federai quota pro^^^ See ''American Printing House for 
?Ji'^^ F^J^*^''^! Quota Prbgram," which appears in 
Chapter Four: 

Fixation ability: AbWxXy of the eyes to direct a person's gaze 
_ on an^bject and to hold the object steadily in view. 
Focus. Point tb which rays are converged after passing 
through a lenL 

Foot candle. The unit cbmmbnly used to measure light 
intensity; the ambunt bf light given off by a candle at a 
one-fcot distance. 

fbveo. A pit or ueprerion; a rodless area of the retina 
affording acute vision: 

Free niatterfor the bund: The mail regulation that perm* • 
free mailing privileges for the blind. 

Functional vision. The presence of enough usable vision, 
giving the student the ability to use sight as a pnmary 
channci ior learning. This term alsb means the total act 
of se_e>21g snd how the student uses sight ib function 
educationally. 

Functionally blind. A student whose primary channcJs for 

learning are tactual and auditory: 
Fusion. The power bf coordinatirt^ the images received by 

the twb eyes into a single mental image. 
Gtare. A quality bf light that causes discomfort in the eye; it 

may result from a direct light sburce within the field of 

^'A'P'^.o'" J*!?^ ^ reflection bf a light sburce riot in the 

field of vision: 

Glaucoma. A disease of the eye marked by an increase in 
the intraocular pressure causing organic changes in the 
bj5tic nerve and dcfcctsin the visual field: 

Halberg clips. Lens holders that can be placed on glasses 
fbr tcstirig. 

Hemianopsia (HemianopTa). Defective vision br blindness 
in half of the visual fields 

Hand movements A^method of reporting the visibn 

of people that is too poor for them to read the Snellen 
Chart and too poor for them to count fingers; the exam- 
iner moves his or her hand at a relatively close distance 
frbrri the eyes bf the patient and records his distance if 
riibverrierit is discernible. 

Hydrocephalus (hydrocephaly), A condition characterized 
by abnormal accumulatibri of fluid iri the craiyal vault, 
accompanied by enlargement of the head, prominence bf 
the forehead, atrophy of the brain, mental weakness, and 
convulsions. 
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Hyperopia. Farsighicdhess; a cbriditiori of the eye in which 
light rays from distant objects are brought to a focus 
behind the retina when the eye is at rest. 

Individualized edu^^^ (lEP). A written piail for 

a handicapped student that is developed and impie- 
mcnicd in accordance with the_IEP team and that is 
designed to meet the assessed needs of the student. 

Ihtraacular origin. Occurring from inside the eye. 

Iris. Colored, circular muscle suspended between the cor- 
nea and the crystalline lens. It separates the anterior and 
pbsteribr chambers and is perforated in the center to 
form the pupil. 

Jaeger rest. A j.est ior reading, in which lin^j of reading 

matter are printed in a series of type sizes, uiten wrilien 

J#l, j#2: and so forth: 
Keraiocohus. A conical protrusion of the cornea associated 

with cbrncaUhinning and scai nng. 
KeraYdmeiry. The measuremch? ♦ vorneal curvature. 
Large print or type. Print whici. s larger than type com- 

monly found in magazines, newspapers, and books. 

Ordinary prim is o to j j points in height (about 1/ 16 to 

1/8 of an ir *). barge type is 14 to 18 points (3/ 16 to 1/4 

of an inch) or larger. 
/c£/l. LcK:al educational agency. 

l egally blind. CtniT2L\ visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the 
better eye after best corrcctibri with conventibrial specta- 
cle lenses, or \^if,m\ a cviity better than 20/ 200 if there is a 
field defect it' .I-,-, the widest diameter of the visual 
fieid is no gr ^ • " ' 20 degrees, jn th^ United States 
this definition: *v v :n established primarily for eco- 
nomic and legal purposes. 

Len5. A refractive me* uufii. 

Lenti^Tohus. An exaggerated curvature of the crystalline 
lens, producing a spherical bulging or', its anterior 
surface. 

I^ghx adapration* T^e power of the eye to adjust itself to 

variations in the amount of light. 

Light perception (LP). The ability to distinguish light from 

dark. 

Light preference. Preferring a specific type of light and/or 
degree of illumination to accommodate for a visual 
impairment; i.e., direct light to indirect lighting/dim light 
to bright. 

Light projection. The ability to determine the direcuon of 
Jight: 

£oupe: A small magnifier: 

Low vision. A student whose vision can be used as a pri- 
mary channel for learning (sometimes referred t as 
partial sight br subnormal visibn). 

Low Vision aids. Optical devices bf varibus types useful tb 
persons with visual impairments (magnifiers, monocu- 
lars, lenses, ha^'-.u-hr id telescope, prism lenses, and so 
forth). 

viiion a^si <yme n. A comprehensive assessment of a 
visually impt-rwd studcr/ s vbaa^ impairment and visaa! 
potentials and capabilities. 
Low vision clinic A clinic that gives eye examinations, 
provides low visibn assessments, prescribes low vision 
aids, and offers instruction on how to use the aids. 



Macula lutea. The smalt area of the retina that surrounds 
the fovea and with the fovea makes up the area of most 
distinct vision. 

Mdcutdr degeneration. A disease affecting cbiie ccljs in the 
macuia, usually results in gradual loss bf central Vision, 
but never in total blindness. It is often associated with the 
aging process: 

Mobiiity. A term used to denote the ability to navigate 
from one's present fixed position to one's desired posi- 
tion in another part of the environment. (See also 
Oriehtdtioh.) 

Mohocutar diplopia. A condition in which two images bf 

the same object arc seen by one eye. 
Motor skiiis. Movement ability. 

Multiply impaired. Two or more concomitant disabilities 
that have a direct; effect on learning ability: 

Muscle balance. 1 he ability of the six extraocular eye mus- 
cles bf each cyj to pull together to allow binocular vision 
to occur in ail directions^vertical, hbrizohtal, bblique, 
and circular. 

A/vop/fl. Neafsightedness; a refractive error in which the 

point of focus for rays of light from distant objects falls 

in front of the retina: 
Near vision. The ability to see objects distinctly at the 

required reading distance. 
Night blindness. A condition in which the rod function js 

diminished to cause deficient visual acuity at night and in 

diitiii^Ht. 

Nypaf^mus. An involuntary, rapid movement of the eye 
baii; it may be lateral, vertical, rotary^qr inixed. _ 

Oct*'.- pursuit. The act of tracking a moving object in all 
carninal directions — vertical, horizontal, oblique, ai d 

_ circular. _ 

Occipital cortex. Thr section of the brain thai monitoi . 

visual serisatibhs. 
O. D. bculus dexter; right eye 

Ophthaimoiogist. A doctor of medicine^MD) who special- 
izes in diagnosi^ and treatment of def^ects and^d^ of 
the eye, performing surgery when necessary or prescrib- 
ing other types of treatment, including glasses or other 

_ bpticii! devices. 

Optic atrophy. Degeneration of the nerve tissue that carries 

messages from the retina tb the brain. 
Optic n^rv<?. The group bf nerve fibers that carry impulses 

from the retina to the visual cortex. 
Optician. One hq grinds lenses, fits them jnto frames, and 

dispenses and adjusts glasses or other optical devices on 
_ the written prescription of an optometrist or physician. 
Optometrist. A doctor of optometry (OD) who specializes 

in the examihatiph and treatment qf cbhditibhs or 

iinpairmerits bf the Visual system. Optbmetrists are 

trained tc detect problems with visibn, eye diseases, and 

^Mher abnormalities. 
Orieniation: The^ process of using the remaining senses in 

f Atabi;sbin£, r.n^*s position and relationship to all other 
_ significant objects jh the environment: (See also Mobility.) 
Orthoptic training. Series of scientifically planned exercises 

for developing or restoring the normal teamwork of the 

eyes. 
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(hihoprisi. One who provides orthoptic training. 
O.S. Oculussinister; left eye. 
O: V. ©cuius unitas; both eyes: 
Paresis. Slight or partial paralvsis. 

PartiaHy sighted. The visual acuity of a partialiy sighted 

person ranges from 20/70 to 20/200 in the better eye, 

with corrcctibh. (See also Low vhion.) 
Peripheral v/5/on. The perception oi objects, motion, or 

color by any part of the retina, excluding the maciiia. 
Phoiqphohia. Abnormal sensitivity to or discomfort from 

iight^ 

Pi'lycoria. The existence of more than one pupil in an eye. 
Program evaluatiph. A process for obtaining information 

lb assist in making decisibhs on program improvement 

and expahsibri, maintenance, or termination of a pro> 

gram or program cbmpdnent. 
Prqpriocepuvc. Receiving stimulations within tissues bf the 

body. 

Ptosis. A paralytic drooping of the upper eyelid. 

Public Law 94-142. A federal law mandating a free appro- 

priatl public educaribri for all handicapped children 
Pupil. The rbund bperiing (black center) in the center of the 

iris, which cbrrcspbnds rbughly with the shutter bpching 

of a carnera. This opening permits light to enter t ic eye. 
QuadrantariOpsia (Quadra^^^^ Defective vision or 

blindness in one fourth of the visual field, bounded by a 

vrriical and a horizontal radius. 
Reading machine, A machine used to r\"d printed material 

orally or tactually. 
Redding stand, A stand that supports regular or large print 

books and allows the reader lo change the jjosition of the 

book. 

/^?/rarnon^ The bending or deviation bf rays bf light in 
passing obh'queiyfrpm one medium to another of differ- 
ent density: the determination of the refractive errors of 

_ the eye and their correction by prescription of lenses: 

Refractive error. A defect in the eye that prevents light rays 
from being brought tb a single focus oh the retina. 

Residual vision. 1 he remairiirig useful sight after a congeni- 
d_ef?ctv injoiy, illness, trauma, systemic disease, ^ 
ocular pathology has caused a vision loss. 

Retina: Innermost coat oi lhi oyc^ containing light sensitive 
nerve cells ana fibers coi necting with the brain through 

_ the optic nerve. 

ReUnal detachment. A separation of the retina ^rom the 
chbrbid. 

Retinitis. liiflammatibri bf the retina. 

^^''^^'^^ P'S^^'^'^'^i!'- '^cgcncratibn and atrbphy bf the 

light-sensitive (rod cejls) of the retina. 
Retinoblastoma: A tumor arising from the atinal germ 

cells; the mc^t common malignant intraorelar tumor of 

childhood, usually occurs under age five: 
Retinoscope. Ah iPMn rncnt for ♦he objective determining 

bf the refractive of the eye by observing the move- 

inents bf lights an adbws acrbss th^ pupil by the light 

thrown onto the retina from a mbV; ig mirror. 
iietinoschists, A congenital cleft of the retina. 
Retrolental fibroplasia (RLF). A disease of the retina in 

which a mass of scar tissue fills the space between the 



back bf the lens and the retina._ Both eyes are affected in 

mbsl cases, arid it ccciirs chiefly in infants born prerha- 

turely who receive excessive bxygeri. 
Saccadic fix^^^^ mbvemcnts; the jurnping 

movement of the eyes between fixations. 
Sclera. The white coating of the eye: 
Scotomajscotomata). A blind or partially blind area in the 

visual field. 

SEA. State educatibhai agency; e.g., the California State 

Departmen* bf Educatibn. 
WLP A. Sptcial educatibn local pian area. 
Sensory /motor. Relating tb or fdhctibning in either scn'^^r^^v 

or motor aspects br both bf bbdily activity. This icr*. 

whicji differs from the ordinary spellirig of sensorimotor, 

is commonly used in special education. 
Sensory stimuiation. To rouse of inviiorato thf senses — 

visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, ^r.u Vmesthetic. 
Sighted guide techniques. Techniques that are used by the 

sighted to guide the visually impaired. 
Sine correction (SC): Wiihout correction, not wearing 

glasses: 

Slate and stylus. Slate: a metal plate used to hold pajper for 
hand braii..ng. Stylus: an instrument used to press the 
braille dots on the paper he^d by the slate. 

Snelteh chart. Used fbr teslirig central visual acuity. It cpri- 
sistf of lines of letters, numbers, br symbbls iri graded 
Fizes drawn to Snellen measurements. Each size is labeled 
with the distance at which it can be read by the normal 
eye. Most often used for "^esting vision at distances of 20 
f^ct. : 

Sipreoscopic vision (Stereopsis), Ability to perceive relative 
pbsitibri of objects i space without such cues as shadow, 
size, and bvcr ^poing. 

Strabismus. SquirU; failure of the two eyes simultaneously 
to^ direct their gaze at the same object because of muscle 
imbalance: 

Suppression. A mental process of inattention tb distracting 
or disturbing stimuli: Often a forerunner of amblyopia. 

Talking book machine. A recbrd player with a variety bf 
speeds availabje for the visually or physically handi- 
capped: This equipment |s free on persqnaMoan. Appli- 
cation is made through the National Library Service for 
Flind and Physically Handicapped. 

Ta&ing book record. Records used with the talking bbok 
macnine. 

Talking cdtculdtoi'. Hand-held calculatbr that speaks each 
entry and result. It is capable of performing all the corn- 
putations of a nonadapted electronic calculator. 

Telebinocular. Any stereoscopic instrument used for vision 
screeriirig. 

Tonometer. An instrument for measuring pressure inside 
the eye. 

Trdcking. The abliily bf the eye or eyes to follow systemati- 
cally aki o'^-v:ct of regard* e.g., pririt br ball. 

Trailing. Information gathering and direction taking tech- 
niques, using the hand or cane. 

Trauma. Injury, wound, or shock, or the resulting condition. 
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Tunnel vision. Cphtractibh of the visual field to such an Visual efficiency. The level of visual function, 

extent that drily a small area of central visual acuity Visual processing. How one uses or processes the images 

remains, thus giving the affected individual the impres- acquired by the act of seeing. 

r^l^n ^ri^okjng thr^ough a tunnel. Vitreous humor. Trarisparerit, colorless riiass of soft, gelat- 

Fqion: The art or faculty of^eeing. _ _ . . j inous material filling the space between the lens iairid 

Visual uvuity. The measurement of the sharpness of vision i cima. 

in respect to the ability to discriminate detail; A visual axis jurhidity. Cloudiness or haze in the vitreous 

acuity measurement is not useful for determining a . career hunrn - 

choice, classroom situation, or training program. Visual /^^ t'st. A polaroid test for measuring stereopsis. 
acuity should not be used to predict one's visiiat function 
or educational performance. 
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